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INTRODUCTION. 


HE Danes, as all the neighbouring nations 
migrating from the eaſt, were by the very 
order of ſuch migration, diſpoſed to a kind 

of government amongſt themſelves, which ſeems na- 
turally to have enſued, from the object in view, 
the obtaining a convenient and independent ſettle- 
ment, where it was in ſuch migration to be found z 
and as leaders in ſuch caſe were abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, it was equally requiſite that ſuch leaders 
ſhould be ſelected from the moſt wiſe and valiant, 
the ſupreme of ſuch in courſe became @ kind of 
Princes, the ſecond rank a ſort of Nobility; and 
the third, the body of the people, who reſerved in 
themſelves the full power of electing or diſplacing 
the others, as appeared requiſite to the common 
welfare; to concur with them in the forming of 
falutary laws, and in preſerving a due obedience 
to them when made. 
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This was true ſocial liberty, juſt power, happy 
Prerogative. The mind of man could extend no 


farther; in this the earlieſt ages inſtructed us to 


live like reaſonable creatures, ſecure from fraud, 
impoſition, licentiouſneſs or tyranny ; and ſo ſitu- 
ate were the Danes, until ſomething more than 
one century paſt, they of a ſudden became intoxi- 


cated with happineſs, and by a kind of faſcina- 


tion, that has no parallel in hiſtory, they of them- 


ſelves, of their own meer motion, without any 


kind of violence that might even intimate ſubju- 
gation, put the yoke on their own necks, and 


from as free a people as ever ſubſiſted, ſupplicated 


to be made ſlaves, and perhaps the mot abſolute 
* ſo of 25 chat ever exited; 


18 | There was no- doubt ſome ſee arts uſed to 
bring about this unexampled reſolution, of which 


more ſhall be faid in due place; when in the 


L courſe of this little Freatiſe, in order of time we 


come to that unhappy criſis, fo much being only 
intimated here to prepare the Britiſh reader to ſe- 


- Hiouſly conſider, when he arrives at that period, 


- how near himſelf may be to the brink of that 
dangerous precipice, and at the fame time to re- 
member, that a defect of moral rectitude in the 
people, is as true a road to ſlavery, as either art 
0 ſeduce, or violence to compel; it being but 


too 


a 


* 
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too true, that when the mind of man is once de- 
baſed by ſordid and abſurd paſſions, the glory of 
his nature becomes extinct, and nine-tenths of his 


5 my paved to | indigence and miſery. 


1 ſhall here quit theſe melancholy reflRtions, 
"Oat I hope not without their having ſome proper 
effect; we are now to ſee the hiſkory of a people, 
that ſo fag as arms may be eſteemed glorious, have 
ſhone in as bright a ſphere, as any nation under 
the heavens, tho not with the ſame advantage of 
literary fame as the Romans; thc? until they had 
®yer-ran Greece, and thence deduced their letters 
and learning, nothing more can be made of their 
hiſtory, than that they went, ſaw and conquered, 
nor are we informed of any other important par- 
ticulars, than that their fucceſs was founded on 
valour and virtue, which virtue was a ſteady adhe- 
| rence to the love of their country, and a ſingular 
_ contempt of wealth and power; ſo Cincinatus left 
his plough with regret to head an army, conquered 
and returned with pleaſure to his plough again 
and ſo it probably was with the Danes for many 
ages, as may better be concluded from their ſur- 
priſing ſucceſſes, than from any thing to be de- 
pended upon clear and explanatory. I have there- 
fore paſt over a number of regal periods, to come 
at that part of their hiſtory, which 1s better eſta- 
d d and aſcertained, as it is only moſt generally 
3 e 
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agreed, that antecedent to the æra of their firft 
Chriſtian King, Britain, Ireland, Norway, Swe- 
den, Jutland, &c. were ſubjected to. the glory of 
their arms; Rome in the zenith of its power had 
telt the force of their ſuperior courage, and the 
more ſouthern parts of Europe been covered with 
their armies ; nor does it ſeem more to the purpoſe 
to pretend conſigning the origin of theſe gallant 
people, nor from what part of the eaſt they pri- 
marily migrated ſo far northward; or whether they 
derive as Danes from ane of their prime leaders, 


ö or as from the banks, or perhaps ſources of the 


Danube, as to ſome ſeem more probable, but is 
all meer conjecture, and there I ſhall * it. 


of fſuccint State of the RrOALTrv, antecedent to ihe 
C Chriſtian Ara 981. | 


The Daniſh Hiſtorians commence their monar- 


1 chy in the year before Chriſt, 1038, from which 


commencement to 981 after Chriſt is 2019 years, 
in which ſpace they compute ſixty- ſix Kings, and 
by this account each King muſt reign on the com- 
mon average more than thirty years, I know] not 
from whence they deduce their authority, but they 
ſay, that in the ſaid year 1038, A. C. their firſt 
Prince Dan began his reign, that he was a native 
AS Zealand, and his father ſovereign of the country, 

OE or 


"2... 
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or or principal note or diſtinction amongſt the 
people. That Dan reigned forty years, was an 
excellent Prince, and founder of the Daniſh mor 
narchy. 


Whatever might be the origin of this monarchy, 
or when it commenced, there is no deducing down 
the ſequent 65 reigns with any tolerable appearance 
of truth and certainty ; however, there may be a 
probability in one particular circumſtance, which 
is, that the Danes have been in a ſtate of warfare, 
tho* not happily elucidated, from very early times, 
as may be better recounted from our own hiſtories, 
than from Saxo Gramaticus, or any Daniſh records, 
which make nothing of conquering Britain, when 
they had barely got footing in any 1 of the 
ee 


They tell you, that Dan was ſucceeded by Hum- 
ble, him depoſed by Lother, and him again by 
Skioldo. That he ſlew a wild boar, beat the 
Saxons, and dying advanced in years, was ſuc» 
ceeded by his ſon Gram, who is ſaid to have con- 
quered Sweden, loſt his life by the hands of Suib 
dager, the King of Norway, who by that means 
obtained the crown of Denmark and Sweden, and 
annexed them to Norway. . 5 gs 


Suib 


1 INTRODUCTION. 


Suib dager, ante C. 856, diſpoſed of Denmark 


as tributary to Guthrom, the ſon of Gram, and of 
Sweden to his own ſon Aſmond, and was fon after 


Nain in a ſea fight by Hadding, the ſecond ſon of 

3 2 but a ſhort reign, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his brother Hedding, whoſe exploits in 
. Sweden, Jutland, Courland, Saxony and Britain, 
being too many and obſcure to recount, were con- 
: yet by ſuicide inthe preſence of his nobility, 76. 
Frotho his ſon obtained the crown, and conquered 
Sleſwic, Ruſſia, Pomerania, Holſtein, &c. He 
attacked Britain, ſe zed on London by a ſtratagem, 


| and entering on a War with Sweden was ſlain in 


ts, 68 5. 


ZHdidane, his eldeſt ſon, ſucceeded him, mur- 
84 his two brothers, and died of old age. 
His ſons Roe and, Helgo, jointly. became his ſuc- 
- ceffors z/ they built the city of Roſchild, framed | 
W of laws, and having engaged in a war 
with Sweden, Roe was ſlain in battle, Helgo 
put an end to his own life; and Rolfo his ſon ſuc- 
ceeded him 366; he Engaged in a. war with Swe- 
den, ſlew the 3 in battle, and was lain OP 
| treachery. 


$44 . | | The 
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The States elected Hother, a prince f. a dif 
tant branch; Hother was fucceeded by his ſon 
Rorick, 483. Rorick by Viglet; Viglet by 
Guillach; Guillach by Vermund, 332. Vermund 
by Olaus, Olaus by Dan, Dan by Huglet, "Bus 
glet by Frotho, 172. Frotho, by Dan, Dan by* |} 
F ridluf, Fridluf by Frotho, 37. Frotho by His © 
arn. P. N;: C. 16. Hiarn obtained the Crown 
for being the 260 Poet in, Denmark ; an odd thought | 
of a warlike "people 2 *Hiarn, was ſucceeded - by 
Fridluf, Fridluf by F rotho, Frotho by Ingel, In- 
gel by Olaus, 102. Olaus by Frotho, Frog: by 
Haldane, Haldane by. Haguin, E ſaguih by; Si- 
wald, Siwald by Sigar, 177. iger by Siwald, 
Siwald by Haldane, Haldane by Harold, Harold 
by Olaus, Olaus by Omund, 331. Omund by 
Siward, Stward by Bathul, Bathul by Jarmerci, 
Jarmerci by Broder, Broder by Siwald, Siwald by 
OY z, Snio, 383. In this reign is ſuppoſed a migration of 
every ninth man by reaſon of a famine.—Snio was 
-.. ſucceeded by Biorno; here 5s a chaſm, in the Da- 
niſhn hiſtory of 298 years, when perhaps they invad- 
ed the diſtant territories of the Roman Empire. 
Gormon 52 King, 699, was ſucceded by Gotricks ? 
Gotrick by Olaus, Olaus by Hemming, Hem= : 
ming by Siward and Ring, Siward by Reguer, 
invades England, is made captive by Hella, and 
dies in priſon ; is ſucceeded by Ivar, 836, Ivar 
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by Siward, Siward by Eric, Eric by Canute, Ca- 
nute by Frotho, Frotho by Gormo, Gormo by. 
Harold, Harold by Gormo, Gormo by Harold, 
66. King, to whom, 981, ſucceeded Swain, as 
in the enſuing ſection, from the commencement 
of whoſe reign, literature then beginning to take 


place, we come to ſomething a clearer light into 
the annals of Denmark. 
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COMMENCING 


With Sw AlN, the firſt Chriſtian King, A. D. 
981, to the ann of the 12th n. 
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C H A P. hb, 
HAT I may not be miſunderſtood in 
| ſpeaking of this Prince, as the firſt Chriſ- 

tian King of Denmark, it is only intended, 
that he was the firſt educated from his childhood 
in the Chriſtian Faith, and that all his ſucceſſors, - 
from that time, profeſſed the ſame without devia- 
tion, which had not been the caſe of ſeveral of 
his anceſtors; and it is only from this data, that 
the hiſtory of Denmark becomes clear and intel 5 
ligible. | 
The prior part of this Prince's reign was re< 
markably unfortunate; his firſt warlike attempt 
„ was 


(218 ] 

was againſt the inhabitants of Wollin, on the 
Oder, by whom he was thrice defeated, and at 
length taken priſoner, but redeemed on the pay- 
ment of twice his weight of gold when full 
armed, in whica predicament he ſeems to have 
been the people's favourite, in particular of the 
ladies, who redeemed him by the ſale of their 
jewels, the which he afterwards * honourably 
* 
* He was next attacked by Eric, King of Swe- 
den, defeated and drove out of Denmark, and 
ſought an aſylum in Norway, where Olaus reign- 
ed, whoſe father Haquin had been placed on 
that throne, by the father of Swain, and therefore 
expected from him an honourable reception, but 
not finding his expectation anſwered, he charged 
Olaus with ingratitude, who anſwered him well, 
that no ingratitude could equal his, who had 
robbed his own father of his crowm and life, which 
| had been truly the caſe of Swain. 
His next application was to the King of Eng- 


und, but as in that he had no better ſucceſs, he 


next addreſſed the King of Scotland, who receiv- 


; l ed him kindly, where he continued about four- 


teen years, when hearing of Er-c*'s death, he was, 


1] by the mediation of his * reſtored to his 


4:4 Kingdom. 
Being fo reſtored, fs reſolved to attack Norway 
I! the fleets of both nations engaged, Olaus was 

| defeated, 


ns - 
1 and to prevent falling into the hands 
of Swain, he jumped into the ſea and was drown- 

ed, and Norway became once more annexed to 
the crown of Denmark. He then attempted Eng- 
land, which concluded in a peace with Ethelred 
the IId, the then regnant ſovereign, and ſoon af- 


ter died, 


Swain was ſucceeded by Harold, his eldeſt ſong 
who was ſoon after depoſed. A. D. 1o15, his 


younger ſon, Canute the great, aſcended the throne, i 


his firſt attempt was on England, but that remain- 
ed undecided until the death of Ethelred, eſta- 
bliſhed him on the throne of that kingdom; and 
then having ſubdued Sweden and Norway, fo far 
as to make them tributary kingdoms, he became 
the moſt renowned potentate in Europe; he re- 
ſtored the Emperor Conrade, after having been 
depoſed from the imperial dignity, and then em- 


barked for England, where he * the remain- 
der of his days. 


Canute divided the monarchy ee his three 
ſons, to Harold the eldeſt he gave England, to 
_ Hardiknute his ſecond, Denmark, and to Swain 
the youngeſt, Norway ; but-what became of Swe- 
den dath not appear, and dying, left behind him 
a character worthy a great Prince, and well me. 
riting imitation, 1036. 

A. D. 1035. One year before his fatherls 450 
Hardiknute entered on the ſupremacy of Den- 
| „ mark, 


[ 20 ] 
mark, and died 1041, in which interval but one 
circumſtance of any note occurs, he fitted out a 
fleet to viſit his mother Emma, then at Bruges, 
and there met the Engliſh ambaſſadors, who in- 
formed him of the death of Harold, and there- 
upon ſet out to take poſſeſſion of that crown. 
In conſequence of a compact, Magnus, King 
of Norway, ſucceeded Hardiknute to the crown 
of Denmark, and to which he was accordingly 
elected. 
At this time Edward the Confeſſor, of the 
Saxon line, obtained the erown of England, and 
the Danes thenceforth totally excluded the go- 
vernment of that kingdom. 
Swain, the ſiſter's ſon of Canute the great, pro· 
poſed to diſpute with Magnus the throne of Den- 
mark, but was fruſtrated in all his attempts. 
_ The Vandals having made an irruption into the 
Il dominions of Magnus, both armies met upon the 
narrow paſs at Sleſwic, when the Vandals were 
defeated with the loſs of 15,000 ſlain, and the re- 
& ſidue to the number of 23, ooo made priſoners. 
WU This great victory, and his clemency to the priſo- 
ners, made him adored by his ſubjects. He is 
by ſome ſaid to have died by a fall from his horſe, 
by others that he was drowned, and was ſucceed- 
ed A. D. 10g6, by Swain, who was now freely 
elected. 
On 


= 21 1 | 
On the death of Magnus the Norwegian elected 


Harold, the brother of their former King Olaus, 


| who obtained ſeveral victories againſt Sway” and 
harraſſed the Coaſts of Denmark, until an oppor- 
tunity preſenting by the death of Harold, ſon of 
Goodwin in England, by William the Norman, 
he attempted the conqueſt of that kingdom, but 
was defeated in his views by means of a bribe given 
to his brother by William; but this left Swain at 
liberty to recover his affairs. He was afterwards * 
attacked by the Vandals, who over-ran Holſtein * 
without oppoſition, and died ſoon after of an acute 
fever in Jutland. He was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Harold, who reigned only two years, and his NEXT 
brother Canute was elected his ſucceſſor. 
Canute came to the throne ſome time about the 
year 1080, the data is not eſtabliſhed amongſt 
hiſtorians, nor perhaps very nicely material; there 
is nothing ſaid of his wars, he had in view the 
conqueſt of England, and the dignity of his own” 


clergy, the latter not only fruſtrated his views in 


the former, but was even the true cauſe of his 
ruin; againſt the opinion of his ſtates, and of every 
ſenſible ſubject, he not only made the principal 
clergy Princes, but gave the whole body of the 
clergy tythes; a novelty at that time extremely dil- 
agreeable to his ſubjects; and at the head of them 
his brother Olaus, of whom, though he got the 
better pa baniſhed, was the true cauſe of his army 
en 


z — 
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diſperſing, and his intended expedition to England 
proving abortive; he was ſucceeded by his brother 


Olaus. 


Me find not in 1 the hiſtory of this King's reign 
any intereſting event, but of a famine and peſti- 
lence ; that he reigned about eight years, and that 
his brother Eric ſucceeded him. 

Eric, on his exaltation was an exile in Sweden, 
thence recalled and elected to the crown of Den- 
mark; the only material action of his reign was 


à total reduction of the Vandals, after which, he 
went in pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and died at 


Cyprus. 

A. D. 1101. Eric was dence by Nicholas, 
who had made himſelf a voluntary priſoner to the 
Earl of Flanders, for the redemption of Eric; in 


the reign of this Prince, the Vandals having in 


ſome meaſure recovered their former eſtate, made 


a ſudden irruption into the Daniſh territories, and 
over - ran a great part of the Dutchies of Holſtein 
and Sleſwic; but their Prince Henry having been 
defeated by Canute, the nephew of Nicholas, ſued 
for peace; and ſo great a friendſhip enſued be- 
tween Canute and Henry, that on the demiſe of the 
latter, the former was elected King of the Vandals. 


Nicholas entering into an alliance with Sweden 


and Poland, reduced the Selavi, and made their 
Prince priſoner, but ſoon after releaſed him at the 
inſtigation of Canute, whoſe virtues became fo * 
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faſpetted, as ſoon after coſt him his life ; this pro- 
duced a rebellion againſt Nicholas, by which 
through a variety of events he at length fell a ſa - 
crifice ; and if hiſtorians ſay true, met a fate he 
juſtly merited, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Eric. 

A. D. 1135. Eric was elected King, he ſubdued 
the iſle of Rugen, and had the crown to contend 
for with his brother Harold, whom he cauſed to 
be aſſaſſinated. He then invaded Norway, took 
Magnus the King priſoner, put him to death, and 
' was ſoon after himſelf aſſaſſinated on the bench ad- 
miniſtring juſtice to the people. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by Valdemar, the infant ſon of Canute, un- 
der the regency of Eric the lamb, who by the Hifſ- 
torians is mentioned as King during the minority 
of Valdemar. A. D. 1139. In the opening of this 
regency, Olaus, the only ſurviving ſon of Harold, 
laid claim to the crown, but after two ſeveral de- 
X feats was ſlain in a third battle. 
A. D. 1146. On the demiſe of Eric, the Zea- 

landers elected Swain, ſon of Eric Emund, and 
the Jutlanders, Canute the Son of Magnus, Val 
demar being ill in his minority. This partition 
of power produced a civil war, Canute acquired in 


Swain's abſence the poſſeſſion of Zealand, but was 


drove out again and retired to Jutland. 1148. 
Pope Eugenius having publiſhed an edict, re. 
quiring all Chriſtian Princes to make war on 
the 3 Swain and Canute became reconciled, 
and 
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and unite in an attack on the Vandals but were de- 
feated, and civil diſcord again reſulted, in which 
conteſt Canute had the worſt, and Valdemar, who 
now had the government of Sleſwic conferred on 
him by the regent Swain, as an experiment to fit 
him for monarchy, took the part of that regent, 
engaged Canute in a ſet battle, defeated, and 
drove him out of Jutland, whence he fled for pro- 
tection to Sweden. 

Canute, having again found means to raiſe an 
army, attempted the recovery of his country, and 
beſieged Swain in Wiburg, but was defeated by a 
ſally from the town, his army diſperſed, and him- 
ſelf reduced to retreat into Saxony. Canute finds 
means again to attempt the recovery of his country, | 
and was again defeated, 


John Prince of Sweden having raviſhed the 
wife of the Duke of Halland, a war enſued, in 
which Swain was ſucceſsful, and was ſoon after in 
danger of being murthered by an inſurrection of 
his ſubjects , and in return for being preſerved by 
the judicious addreſs of one of his Nobles, he put 
| him to death as the preſumed fomenter of the in- 
ſurrection. This action was ſo unpopular, as even 
to induce Valdemar to quit his party, and unite with 
Canute. A partition treaty ſoon after enſued be- 
tween the three Princes, but it does not appear 


what was the diviſion aſſented to, other then that 
Valdes. 


N 
FValdemar had NT as his part, Tatland and 
-Sleſwic. © , Ks 


Swain ſoon after abdlestedl 70 thr rone, "nk again 
attempted its recovery,, laid. ſeveral ſnares. to take 
away the lives of Canute and Valdemar; he ſue- 
ceeded in the former, and the latter _natrowly 
eſcaped; and the civil conteſt ended with the life 
of Swain, ſlain by Valdemar in battle, A. D. 1 157, 
Valdemar now enjoyed alone the effects of his 1 
virtue and valour. A. D. 1162, he engaged i in a 
war with, and defeated the Vandals: the ff ollow- 
ing year the Rates of Norway offered wag that 
crown, if he would unite with them, to ablige 
Erling their King to relinquiſh; Valdemar ag 
cordingly- paſſed over with. ani army to Norway, 
and was crowned King at Tonſberg; but being 
through a ſcarcity of proviſions obliged to retreat, 
Erling reſumed his dignity ; but ſoon after re- 
flecting on rhe conſequenee, paſſed over to Den- 
mark, and laid his crown at the feet of Valde= 
mar, who received him with great affability, con- 
ferred on him conſiderable dignities and lands for 
his ſupport, and ſent a viceroy to govern Norway. 
A. D. 1164. A treaty of alliance was made 
Wade Valdemar and Leo, Duke of Saxony, 
which by Leo's miſconduct ſoon became ineffec- 
tual ; but during its continuance, both were fuc- 
ceſsful againſt the Vandals; the ſequent year 116 5, 
N i the fou ndation of the preſent opu- 
7 D + _ bent 
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* city of "PIR, And, as it ſhould ſeem, 
the ſame year aſſociated his ſon, Canute, an infant 
of four years of age, into the regnancy, at the 
requiſition of the ſtates, which produced a conſpi- 


tacy formed againſt Valdemar, by Erling, late 
King of Norway, and others, which was timely 


diſcovered, but Erling made his. eſcape, and re- 


ſumed his ancient dignity. 


1168. Leo broke the alliance, and coined ohh 


= the Vandals againſt Denmark, as at the ſame time 


did Erling : Valdemar ſoon rid his hands of Leo 
and the Vandals; and Erling ſued for favour, 


Which was admitted on the ſequent terms, that 


Valdemar, the youngeſt ſon of Valdemar, - ſhould 
be educated at the expence of, and enjoy the title 


of Duke of Norway, ſucceed to the crown in caſe 


Erling and his ſon Magnus ſhould die without 
male iſſue; that Erling ſhould ſerve in the wars 


as a vaſſal of Denmark, and the treaty be ratified 


by the ſtates. 

in che courſe of this hiſtory 1 find nothing more 

intereſting, as it may any way reſpe& the preſent 
time, except that by virtue of a marriage con- 
tract between the Emperor Barbaroſſa and Valde- 
mar, whereby the daughter of the latter was betroth - 
ed, with the imperial approbation, to Sigefrid 
Landgrave, of Thuringia; Valdemar was there. 
upon inveſted with the title of Duke of Holſtein, 


and the Dutchy annexed to the crown of Denmark 


in 


* Y 
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in perpetuity. This great Prince died in the 48 th 
| year of his age, and in the 25th year of his ſepa» 
= and diſtinct reign, and was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Canute, formerly elected, and this brings us 
down to the year 1182, And with the inrenm 
| of Holſtein OG this ſection. 


— — — — 
SECT. Il. | 


\ANUTE, on his entering upon the throne, 
found the Province of Schonen in a ſtate 
of diſaffection, not on account of any other Prince's 
claim, or to any perſonal diſlike of the King, but 
as It may ſeem, that their natural affection was to- 

wards Sweden, and as they had, in a ſtate of li- 
berty, a reaſonable -diflike, or ſomething more, 
at being preyed upon by the ſuperior clergy, nor 
did they through all the misfortunes and cruel- 

ties under which they long ſuffered, deviate from, 

| theſe ſentiments, and by perſiſting thereig at kad 


carried their point. 


Nor was the caſe materially different in celpels 
to the Vandals, with whom the Danes were per- 


petually at war, not as it regarded the intereſt and 
welfare of Denmark, but as it regarded the hie- | 
rarchy of the church, extending the Papal power, 


and encouraging its pride and avarice; ſo that 
while in reſpect to their princes, the people were 


. in * to the church, they were as ab- 


D 2 ſolute 
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folute flayes, as any in the Grand Sianiorg domi. | 
nions, their Princes Its qupes, and cherafelves. wn 
pack-horſes, | 

The. Vandals perhaps could not diſcern the af: 


ference between Chriſtian and Heathen idolatry; 


# a brave people they no doubt eſteemed ĩt mere 


cpranny, to beat them out of one nonſenſe into a 
onsther, and therefore conteſted to be free with 
their own, and I fuppoſe theirs, as all prieſts do 


make a point of topporring the Pente in that = 
opinion. "FS 
T haye been more * as to has re- 


. as that the major part of the Daniſn quar- 


rels at home and abroad, ſince they profeſt Chriſ- 


tianity, was about religion, and the ſupport of 
their prieſts in pride and preſumption, while their 


more modern hiſtory intimates a very different 


turn of thinking; and their princes have very 


wiſely concluded, that if their ſubjects elect being 
ſaves, they have the beſt right to be their maſ- 


ters, and to reap the benefit of their folly ; and 


as the chief actions of this reign center in theſe 
remarks, no way intereſting or inſtructive, bing | 
but one article meriting notation, . - _ 

A. D 1195. Canute muſtered all his alike 


power, and as it was for ſome centuries the cuſ- 
tom in England, eyery province. provided its quota 


of ſhips, men, proviſion, &c. the amount in ſhip- 


h ping is ſaid to be fix hundred and m_ men. of: 


war, 


SS: 
%* 
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war, beſides theſe ſupplied by vaſſals, tributary 
ſtates, and allies. What ki f n war-theſs 
were we are not well informed, 
bly might contain a very large army, and: theſs 
only fitted out, as the hiſtorians ſay, to propagate 
Chriſtianity upon Mahomet's plan in Gothap 
Pruſſia, & c. Tho? I find that his brother Valdema 
with much leſs force and more to the puepoſep {| 
made free with the adjacent provinces of Stormery; 
Hamburgh, Lubec, &c; which: were all anne sec 
to his dutchy of Sleſwic. Theſe were the acquis 

ſitions of the year 1202. The following year Ca- 
nute died ſuddenly, and was Wenne is bro- 
ther Valdemar. . 
Valdemar aſcended the throns of Deimaik ide 
the reputation of great characteriſtical advantages 
ſuch as drew upon him the fear and envy of all 
his northern neighbours, of which he unhappily* 
felt in time the fatal effects in an uncommon in 
ſtance of treachery. The firſt years of his reigns 
was chiefly employed in the making of ſalutary | 
laws, and fortifying his acquifitions made as Duke 
of Sleſwic, In 1208, he engaged as an auxili- 
ary in the troubles of Sweden, where he loſt 4 
conſiderable part of his army; in- 1209, he beau- 
tified and enlarged the city of Hamburg; and 
in 1211, founded the city of Stralſund, in the 
royal Pomerania, and made that province tri- 
OPER in 1213 and 145 he was engaged in a2 
contention 


1 


7 
* 4 
£ 


dontention about the archbiſhopric of Bremen, as 

- raking part with the Pope, who had preferred one 
Prelate, and the citizens had put in another; on 
this occaſion Valdemar laid ſiege to the town of 
Stadt, and was oppoſed in this proceſs by the mar- 
= quis of Brandenburg. Otho, the depoſed empe- 
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ror, and Henry Count Palatine, who lay with a 


conſiderable body of troops at ſome diſtance 
do annoy the beſiegers, and relieve the town; 
While Valdemar attended this ſiege, Otho drew 
part of his army before Hamburgh, beſieged and 
took it, left a garriſon therein, and retired with 


the remainder of his troops ; Valdemar made him- 
ſelf maſter of Stadt, went into winter quarters, 
and in the ſpring 1216, beſieged and re-took Ham- 


burg. He next made himſelf maſter of all Count 


Palatine's dominions in the Lower Saxony; 1217, 


be returned to Denmark, held a Diet, and pro- 


cured his ſon Valdemar to be declared his ſucceſſor; 
21218, he made an expedition into Livonia, and 
defeated the conjunct army of Livonians, Muſco- 


vites and Lithuanians. Here the hiſtorians give 


us the ſtate of the revenues of Denmark *, amount- 
ing to one hundred thouſand marks a day, which, 


I cannot avoid remarking in this place, that if the marks 


then were computed with the Danes, as in England at 13s. 


4 d. per mark, the mentioned revenue was nearly equal to 
our real expences in the laſt war, and at that time to the 


l || © wealth of all the Princes in Europe. The value of a mark Da- 


* nov is anly 8d, ſterling, and makes the above ſum probable. 
; from 
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from other cireumſtances in the ſame computtiitions | 
cannot be true; with this amazing revenue at that 
time of day, there is ſaid to have been regularly 
maintained fourteen hundred great and ſmall ſhips, 

which on an average bore one hundred twenty-one 
men, amounting to one hundred ſixty- nine thou- 


ſand four hundred fighting men, beſides guards | | 


and garriſons, which, by the way, could not re- 
quire one quarter of that revenue, as even men are 
now paid but the queſtion is, what was the value 
of a mark? - 


A. D. 1223. The pre· mentioned W Count ; i 1 


Palatine, in the hunting ſeaſon this year, found 
means to intercept Valdemar in the chaſe; and 
carry him off priſoner to the caſtle of Daneberg, 
where he continued near three years, and could 
not obtain his releaſe, but on paying a large ran- 
ſom in money, a formal ſurrender of all the Counts 
dominions by him previouſly conquered, and a 

ſolemn oath never to reſent the treachery. 1 
From this time we do not find any ens 1 
tranſactions of this Prince, except that he formed 
an entire new code of laws, whereby the civil and 
religious rights, and all that appertained to prero» 
gative and liberty, were perfectly adjuſted between 


the ſovereign and the people, which continued in | 


force until the great revolution, that made all 
compacts between the Frince and en of no 
avail. „ 16 en S183 0 1 25 


This 


Tin 


This great ni this life April 124 1 
| deaving to his ſucceſſor a large extent of dominion 
in perfect tranquillity. He was ſucceeded by his 
+ ſecond ſon Eric, Valdemar the elder having been 

Killed a hunting about twenty years before. 

The chief part of Eric's reign was employed in 
ontention with his younger brothers Canute, Abel 
and Chriſtopher, or in civil diſputes with his ſub- 
zects; his brethren had by their father independent 
Jovereignties aſſigned them, which occaſioned a 

conteſt, with ſome ſlight intervals of peace, that 
only the death of Eric determined by the treachery 
of his brother Abel, who thereupon 3 * 

1 hrone A. D. 1250. 

In the election of Abel dy the ſtates, poliey 
Gems to have acquired the pre-eminence over juſ- 
tice, he was not then fully proved the murtherer 
of his brother, though not doubted by any body 
but as this election added Abels dominions to the 
main body of the ftate, and was conceived to end 
all civil contention, he was for ſuch reaſons pre- 
ferred. © However, this miſtaken determination of 
the Diet, in preferring profit to honeſty, had its 
natural effect, his reign was ſhort, and was, on St. 

Peter's day 1252, flain by his own ſubjects; and 
_ Chriſtopher his brother elected King, in preference 
to Valdemar the ſon of Abel, for the like partial 
reaſons as the preceding election of Abel, with 


<uy this diſtinction, that the name of Abel was 
. | univer- * 
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univerſ; ally abhorred, and it could-not be obtained 
to advance any from that ſtem. But even here 
the Diet found themſelves miſtaken, for Chriſtopher 
was hardly ſettled on the throne, when his flefs ff 
Holſtein and Sleſwic engaged him in a civil war, 
that proved not much to his advantage; his next 
quarrel was with the Church, which ended only | 
with life 1259, as ſuppoſed to have been poiſoned 
in the Euchariſt by the Biſhop of Arpius. 
_ Chriſtopher was ſucceeded by his ſon Eric, an 
infant, under the guardianſhip of his mother. We 
ſee nothing meriting remark through this young 

Prince's reign, that added any glory or dignity to 
the ſtate of Denmark ; during his reign ſome ſupple- 
mental laws were added to the general code, and in 
1286 he was, in a progreſs to Jutland, and with» 
out any apparent. cauſe or injury done, murthered 
at a public inn on the road by nine of his nobility, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon Eric, an infant. 
The Diet and his mother governed the kingdom, 
and the guardianſhip of the young King was com- 
mitted to Valdemar, Duke of Holſtein. 
The firſt ſtep of this reign was an enquiry. into 
a murther of his father; the murtherers were pro- 
ſcribed, and their eſtates confiſcated ; they retired 
to Norway, and had the addreſs to engage that 
kingdom into a war with Denmark, very much to 
| 1 eee of the latter. 
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This reign, which continued near thirty-two 


years, is not attended with any thing beſides very 


material, except an eccleſiaſtical diſpute between 
the King and the Popes on account of the Daniſh 
clergy, whereby the kingdom became ſome years 
interdicted, to ſuch a height at that time was aſ- 


pired the Roman Prelacy; 1318 Eric died, and 
was fucceeded by his brother Chriſtopher. | 


On the death of Eric ſeveral candidates laid claim 
to the crown, and the election canvaſſed with great 


ſpirit and addreſs by the contending parties, as well 


as with a more than ordinary ſhare of bribery and 


corruption; and as ſuperior herein, and an en- 
gagement to grant every thing the clergy deſired, - 


Chriſtopher, after two years conteſt, was ded - 


Ring. | 
2A. D. 132 2, his fon Eric was in full Diet aifoci- 


ated with him in the regality; and Chriſtopher | 
ſoon after deviating from his coronation oath in 


various particulars, his ſubjects revolted; Eric was 


made priſoner in endeavouring to reduce them, 
and in 1326 Chriſtopher was entirely drove out of 
Denmark, and Valdemar Duke of Sleſwic ed 
King: 

Valdemar was not conſtitutionally efted, but 
only by the ſuffrages of a faction of his principal 
ſubjects at the inſtigation of the clergy, whom Chriſ- 
topher had diſobliged; and this faction falling into 
diſputes * themſelves who ſhould govern the 

__ 
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young King, and who enjoy the moſt honourable 
and lucrative employs, Chriſtopher ſoon found 
means to form a plan for the recovery of his do- 
minions, in which he ſucceeded, and in 1329 
was reinſtated; young Valdemar retired with an 
alloted annuity, to his dukedom of Sleſwic; and 
in 1333, Chriſtopher being engaged in a diſpute 
with Gerhard, the guardian Duke of Sleſwic, wag 
accidentally made priſoner, but ſoon after releaſed 
again and died of grief. 
On the demiſe of Chriſtopher an inter-reign en- 
ſued; his elder ſon Eric had been killed by an ac- 
cident, and his younger ſon Valdemar at the im- 
perial court, the fathers character in great con- 
tempt, and the country all in confuſton, a civil war 


5 ſuſtained by Gerhard in favour of his nephew Val 


demar of Sleſwic, which had now continued near 
{even years, when Nicholas Norevi, a private gen- 


tleman, of his own meer motion, and without con- 


federates, attempted to reſtore his country's tranquil- 

lity, which he effected with forty horſe only, by kil- 
ling Gerhard in the midſt of his army; and in 1340 
wein the ſon of Chriſtopher, was elected King. 
acaland, Jutland, and other precincts of the 

Daniſh dominions, had during the inter-reign been 
Poſſeſſed by Holſteiners, and other adjacent nations, 
who were now/ expulſed, and thoſe who had con- 
quered others for ſo many ages, and had ſo lately 
laboured under the moſt infamous oppreſſion, once 


E 2 PE more 
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3 more became re· inſpired with their ancient courage, 
, and thereby obtained the ſweets of liberty and 
mpeace, in which it continued, with a variety of 
caſual events, of no material effect to its prejudice, 
but rather enlarged by an acquiſition of the pro- 
vince of Schonen, until the death of Valdemar 
1275; who was ſucceeded by Olaus his grandſon, 
by his younger daughter Margaret, and at that 
time King of Norway, and his mother Margaret 
at the ſame time declared regent ; Olaus had barely 
ſurvived his minority, when he died at the age of 
22, A. D. 1387, and Margaret was elected Queen 
of Denmark, who united Norway to that kingdom, 
There not being at this time any regular claim- 
ants to theſe united dominions, who might on the 
demiſe of Margaret ſucceed her, to prevent the 
experienced ill conſequences of future diſputes, 
the ftates addreſſed Margaret to marry; but as 
| ſhe did not like the propoſal, to content them ſhe 
intimated, that if they were of the ſame opinion, 
he would have Henry the fon of her elder ſiſter 
Aucceed her, which the ſtates readily eſſenting to; 
that Prince will hence appear by the name of Eric, 
1388. Albert, King of Sweden, having declar. 
ed war againſt Denmark, Margaret took her mea - 
ſures fo well, as to defeat the Swedes and their 
allies in a ſet battle, made Albert priſoner, and 
annexed Sweden to the crowns of Denmark and 
Norway, 1391 5 but not ſolemnly crowned i in Swe- 
den 


» 
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den vutktil the concluſion of the year 1395; when 

Eric was likewiſe declared her ſucceſſor in chat 
kingdom. 

1397. Margaret 3 a Diet at C, 
where the deputies of the three nations aſſembled; 
and therein that famous treaty was made, by which 
the three kingdoms became perfectly united under 

one ſovereign, and the ſucceſſion veſted in Eric; 
and concludes this period with the death of Mar- 
garet 1411, in the fifty-ninth year of her age, a | 
thirty-ſixth of her eeney and reign. 


Ly * . * 


A 


HERE appears not any material 3 
tions during the courſe of this reign, un- 
til the year 1433, except ſome indeterminate . | \ 
putes with the Dutchies of Sleſwic and Holſtein; 
at which time a general diſcontent appeared 1 in 
Sweden, from Eric's not conforming ta tlie union 
of Calmar, which in 1435 were accommodated; 
but a farther violation of this treaty.produced-new 
- convulſions in Sweden, and his ſubjects of Den- 
mark taking part with the Swedes in ſupport of 
that union, on which their common liberties de- 
pended, Eric was at length depoſed, and Chriſto- 
pher, of Bavaria, Eric's liters s fon was, 1439, 
elected the next year; he aſſembled the ſtates at 
| Wiburg, and then engaged to aſſent to ſuch mat- 
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[38] 
ters as ſhould be agreed upon at an enſuing g gene- 


ral aſſembly appointed at Calmar. 1443. Chriſ- 
topher made a progreſs to Norway, and was there 
ſolemnly inveſted with the regal dignity; thence 
paſſed into Denmark, and was crowned at Ripon; 


in 1448 he iſſued writs for aſſembling the Swediſh 


Diet, and was preparing to paſs into that king- 
dom, when he was ſeized with an illneſs that on 
an end to his life. 


On the demiſe of Chriſtopher without iſſue, the 
three kingdoms were ſeverally at a loſs, on whom 


to pitch upon to inherit : the Swediſh Diet aſ- 


ſembled, formed of two parties, the one for pre- 
ſerving the union of Calmar, the other for raiſing 


to the regal dignity, Canutſon, who had for lone 


years paſt warmly intereſted himſelf on the part 
of the Swediſh rights and privileges. The Da- 


- * niſh Diet had likewiſe aſſembled, and offered the 
crown to Adolphus, Duke of Holſtein, who re- 
fuſed accepting it, but propoſed to them his ne- 


phew Chriſtian, ſon of the Earl of Oldenburg; 


the propoſal was fo acceptable, that Embaſſadors 
were ſent to the Earl, to demand either of the three 


ſons he would recommend; his anſwer was very 


ſingular. My three ſons are of very oppoſite 
_« diſpoſitions ; the one paſſionately fond of plea- 


« ſure and women; the next of war, without 

te reſpect to the cauſe; the third moderate, pre- 

6 fers peace to arms, yet ſtands unrivalled in va- 
<< Jour, 


| [39] 
&* four, generoſity and magnanimity ; this is for 
the ſenate's information, and are at their own 
choice, which they think would make them hap- 
* pieſt.“ As there was no doubt in this, the lat- 
ter was ſelected, and from this happy auſpices 
ſprung the royal houſe of Denmark. : 
Canutſon's party carried it in Sweden, he nod: | 
ed his election to the ſtates of Denmark and Nor- 
way, and propoſed at the ſame time a continuance 
of the union of Calmar; but finding beth king- 
doms averſe to his exaltation, he proclaimed war, 
and attacked the iſle of Gothland, whereon was 
then ſeated the famous commercial town of Wiſ- 
bay, in poſſeſſion of the late King Eric. 5 

This motion of the Swedes haſtened the cleftious 
of Chriſtian, who was immediately proclaimed at 
Tollerobob, the ancient place of electing Kings of 
Denmark and Norway; Eric put the citadel of 
Wiſbay into the hands of the Danes, who rein- 
forced the garriſon, and complimented Eric with 
any part of the Daniſh dominions to which he 
ſhould chuſe to retire, wh an appendage ſuited 
to his dignity 1448. | 
1449. The Swedes na the ſlege until 
Chriſtian in perſon came to its relief, burnt the 
town, and obliged the Swedes to ſubmit at diſ- 
cretion, when Chriſtian returned to Denmark, and 
Was ſolemnly crowned. 


Canutſon, 


1 
Canutſon, who is hereafter to appear by the 

name of Charles, made a deſcent with his army 
into Norway, and procured himſelf to be crown - 
ed King at Brencheim 

1451. Charles made an irruption into Schonen, 
and Chriſtian the next year into Weſt Gothland, 
and at the ſame time beſieged Stockholm with ano- 
ther army, but did not ſucceed in the latter at- 
= tempt. 
WU Chriſtian did not echiider any Hee repulſe of 
his arms as of any kind of conſequence, and only 
kept an army in action, to cover his private ne- 
gociations, which at length anſwered his utmoſt 
wiſhes, as it procured Charles in 1458 to be de- 
poſed, and the re- union of the three kingdoms ; 
at the ſame time, by the death of Adolphus, the 
Dutchy of Sleſwic reverſed to the crown of 1 
| mark. 

1464. Charles reſumed hs crown, and the next 

year was again depoſed; and in the year 1470 di- 
ed, and inſtead of a _ the ſates elected Stem 
Sture regent. bt 

1480. Chriſtian abt to revive the union 
of Calmar, in which he was diſappointed but the 
ſtates at the ſame time agreed, that his heir ap- 
parent ſhould ſucceed to the crown of Sweden; 
and amidſt great feaſtings, on the birth of a 
prince May 148 1, Chriſtian, after a very ſhort ill- 
nel, yielded up his laſt breath, 
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His 


8 T 
lis iſſue. john who ſucceeded him; Frederic 
Duke of Sleſwic, afterwards King; Margaret, 
Queen of Scotland, by whom came the Orkney 
and Shetland, and the young Prince pre- mentioned. 
On John's acceſſion to the throne ;. the Daniſh 
Diet diſpatched embaſſadors to Sweden and Nor- 
way, inviting them to ſend deputies to Helm- 
ſtadt, in order to the election of a ſovereign of 
the three kingdoms, purſuant to the treaty of 
Calmar. Steen Sture, the Swediſh adminiſtrator, 
conceiving, that ſuch aſſembly, might prejudics 


s dignity, evaded rhe ſending any; on advice 


of this, the ſtates of Denmark and Norway con- 
firmed John's election; and in 1483, he was ſo- 
lemnly crowned at Copenhagen, 54 ſome time af⸗ 

ter at Drontheim, in Norway. 
ohn, at the inſtance of his mother, and a 
ſtrong preſumption that the Swedes would be tired 
of their regent, deferred for ſome years any war- 
like attempt; but finding himſelf in this deceiv- 
ed, 1497, he entered Sweden with an army, beat 
the regent's troops, Wan Stockholm, and way: 
elected King. 4 
This monarch was not o happy in his next ex- 
pedition againſt the Dithmarſians, who inhabited 
the vicinity of Bremen,” a country. not above * ſe- 
ven 


* As, this aceount is taken from Daniſh ack the extent 
of this country my, as it * the 1 reader, be miſ- 
* F | 


taken 


= 
(12. 
<Akg is 


4 


ven miles in extent, the people brave and deter- 


mined to be free; againſt theſe John marched 
with an army almoſt too large for that little coun- 


try to contain, but met with the ſame fate as 
Xerxes, at the ſtraits of Thermopila, and was 
beat on the ſame glorious principle, by men 
determined to conquer, - or not ſurvive their liber- 
ty. Alas! Did princes but conſider the folly of 


[4 acquiſition, they would rather contrive to govern, 


within narrow bounds at home, with judgment 
and rectitude, than to project the deſtruction of 


mankind, by an idle extent of dominion. There 


are but two reaſons for war, the one to repel in- 
ſults, the other to preſerve rights, John had been 


= ſo inſtructed by his wiſe mother Dorothea; but, 


as moſt princes are, was too wilful and headſtrong, 
to adhere to ſober advice, and the event was ſuitably 
fatal; and had it happened otherwiſe, would not 
have tended much to John s honour; and this de- 
feat followed by the revolt of both Sweden and 
Norway 1502. The next year Norway was reco- 
vered, but Sweden, through a variety of action, 


| continued under its former adminiſtration, to the 
death of Sture, in 1512; and to that of the King, 


who died 1513; he left better advice to his ſon, 
than himſelf had purſued, tho, except againſt thoſe 


brave people above-mentioned, he was generally 


taken, as there is but ten 3 Daniſh miles to a degree, ſo this 


4 country,” as is moſt . was forty odd miles in extent. 
n | * ſucceſsful; 


[ 43 3 
ſucceſsful; but this in no reſpect juſtifies his cone | 
duct, or proves his wiſdom. 


John was ſucceeded by his ſon Chriſtian; who. - 


formed various deſigns for the recovery of Swe- 
den, none of which had their due effect. In 1515, 
an earthquake ſhook the whole face of Iceland; a 
and did incredible damage. One Troll was elect- 
ed adminiſtrator in Sweden, arid acted on the like 
principles as his predeceſſor Sture; and in 1517, 
Lutheraniſm made its firſt appearance in Den- 
mark, with the approbation, and under the Pro- 
tection and encouragement of Chriſtian. 

1519. The war with Sweden revived, Chriſtian 
was ſucceeſsful in various ſet battles, the admi- 
niſtrator killed in the latter action; and in 1520, 
Chriſtian beſieged and took Stockholm, and was 
crowned King of Sweden. 


The ſame year a plan was formed by hs? t 
taken Prince, for the attainment of abſolute power _ 
in Sweden, which he in ſome meaſure effected 
the next year, by an horrid maſſacre of the Se- 
nate, and great part of the citizens of Stockholm; 
among the murdered nobility, was Eric, the fa- 
ther of Guſtavus Vaſa, who ſoon after revenged 
his death, and made the crown of Sweden inde- 
pendent, which was followed 1 523, by the revolt 
of Jutland, and the abdication of Chriſtian, who, 
with all his wealth, made his eſcape with his Queen? 
children and Sigebret, his female favourite, his 
F 2 great 


1 44] 
"great adviſer, in all his wanton and inconſiderable 
© meaſures, in twenty ſhips to Weſel, was formal- 
ly depoſed by the ſtates of Denmark, and Frede- 
ric, Duke of Holſtein, his uncle, elected King. 
Frederic, on the outſet of his reign, whether to 
pleaſe the Danes, or of his own meer motion, 
ſeemed to have thoughts of attempting the crown 
of Sweden, but on more mature advice, and tho- 
rough information of the character of Guſtavus, 
which was truly great, Frederic altered his plan, 
entered into a league offenſive and defenſive with 
Guſtavus, and very wiſely turned his mind to the 
regulating 6 ali of his proper ſub- 
+ jects. % 8 
| f 1327. Frederic aſſembled the ſtates, and regu- 
lated the affairs of religion, in favour of the re- 
formation: the ſame year Chriſtian attempted the 
recovery of his crown, but was defeated, taken 
priſoner, and confined in the caſtle of Sunder- 
burg, until the death of Frederic, April 13, . 583, 
at Gottorp. _- 
Chriſtan III. eldeſt ſon af F lia ** various 
conteſts about the ſucceſſion, ſucceeded him, and 
having in 1537 obtained poſſeſſion of Copenhagen, 
he ſeized on all the principal clergy, and the ſtates 
- concurred with him in annexing the church lands 
to the crown; which entirely annihilated one order 
. +7 of the ſtates, and threw the , into 0 An 


ik of the bile * 


1589, 


tereſt, united with each other, and with France. 


: £45] 

1589, a treaty of peace was. made with Swyeden, 
and ſoon after another with France, formed in op- 
poſition to the ſcheme of the Emperor Charles V. 
for the univerſal monarchy of the North, 1542 
and a war thereupen enfued between the Emperor 
and the northern crowns, now in one common in- 


1544, a peace was concluded with the Low 
Countries, and with the Emperor; and Sleſwie 
and Holſtein the fame year dimembered from the 
crown of Denmark, in favour of the King's Bro- 
| thers; and in 1546 Chriſtian II. made a formal 
renunciation of his claim to the Crown of Den- 
mark, 1547, Frederic, eldeſt ſon of Chriſtian III. 
was declared by the ſtates his ſucceſſor; and in | 
1548 Chriſtian died, . this world with a very 
amiable character. 
15409, Frederic declared war Wan che brave 
Dithmarſians, which was better conducted than 
formerly under John; in ſhart, he carried his point, 
and they became ſubjects to the crown of Denmark. 
This was ſucceeded by various conteſts with the 
crown of Sweden, which in 1368 concluded in | 
peace; 1569 the war was renewed; and in 1572 
à a folid peace enſued. After which time there does 
not appear any material conteſt between Denmark 
and the neighbouring ſtates. In 1588 Frederic 
died, and the ſucceſſion devolved on his ſon Chril»| 
tian, an _ of eleven years of age, under the 
| guardianſhip} 
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— of four regents, and during his mi- 
nority the nation remained in a profound peace. 
1611, war was declared againſt Sweden, but on 
what real grounds is not in hiſtory apparent; it 
opened with the ſiege of Calmar, and Chriſtian ap- 
Peared for ſome time to have the advantage, until 
1613, when the great Guſtavus Adolphus aſ- 
cended the throne, fortune took a turn in favour 
of Sweden, and by the mediation of the King of 
England, a peace enſued between the two nations 
on equal terms, a ſeries of tranquillity enſued, un- 
til the year 1623, when Chriſtian was choſen head 
of the proteſtant league, and entered Germany 
with an army in favour of the eleftor Palatine. 
And this year the new city of Fredericſtadt on the 


Eyder was peopled by the fugitive Armenians from 


the Netherlands. 
Chriſtian in this war was far en proving "Re 


cefaful,; he was ſeveral times defeated by the Im- 
perial army, and Denmark-ſo harraſſed by Count 


Tilly, the Emperor's general, that the ſtates ad- 


dreſſed the Emperor for peace, which was con⸗ 
cluded the 7th May, 1629; and Guſtavus Adol- 
phus placed at the head of the league, to much 
more glory and advantage than Chriſtian had been. 


1637, Chriſtian formed a ſcheme to conquer Swe- 
den, and ruin the Dutch commerce in the Baltic, 


5 Bad means of a treaty for that purpoſe with Spain , 


but Nan, Trump put a final concluſion to this 
13 | # whimſical 


„ 
vhimſical project, by the deſtruction of the Spanim 
fleet; and the Swedes, to reſent the deſign, in 1744 
made a ſudden irruption into Denmark, that made 
Chriſtian tremble for the preſervation of his o 
country, inſtead of conquering Sweden, and after 
a long and bloody war, very much to the diſad- 
vantage of Denmark; in 1645 a peace was con- 
cluded; and all this apparently owing to the re- 
ſentment of Chriſtian, becauſe Guſtavus proved 
1 more ſucceſsful warrior, at the head of the pro- 
6 teſtant league, than he had been; wn 
1648 Chriſtian died. 
Chriſtian was ſucceeded, by his * EN 3 
the firſt tranſaction of whoſe reign. was a treaty - 
with the. Dutch, for a certain, inſtead of a caſual 
ſum, for the free paſſage of their . commerce 
through the Sound, which was concluded towards 
the cloſe of the year 164838. . 
1653, one other treaty with the Dutch to join 
them with twenty ſhips of war, againſt the ſtates of 
England; and in conſequence, ſeized twenty-two 
Engliſh merchant ſhips 1 in the en of re | 
without declaring war. 2 
1657, Frederic declared war 5 SN 3 
but in the year following a peace enſued, Charles 
Guſtavus King of Sweden, from reſentment of the 
former act to Frederic, and a view to the conqueſt 
of Denmark, ſoon after declared war in his turn, 
and laid ſiege to Copenhagen, for which he was 
then 


TT 
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| then amply prepared. On this unexpected turn, 


and in the weak ſtate of the city, the Daniſh nobi- 


ty, who had hitherto treated the people with 


great oppreſſion and contempt, now acted the ſub. 
miſſive parts in their turns; they promiſed the 


burghers a voice in the public deliberations, to 


purchaſe lands with the like privileges as the gen- 
tlemen, and only to pay equal ſhare of taxes with 
the nobility, with other promiſes. The burghers 


did their duty, bravely defended and preſerved 
the city, the enemy effectually repulſed, and a 


peace enſued ; and it will appear in the ſubſequent 


chapter, that even in this very year 1660, in 


which the peace was concluded, and almoſt before 
the terror of the Swediſh cannon was out of their 
ears, the nobility forfeited in full aſſembly their 


previous voluntary engagements, and thereby at 


once introduced their own ruin, and pro 
ſlavery to the people. 


The Form of Gonernmient it Denmark, 10 FO ates 
Revolution 1660.—And the manner by which the 
Crown became hereditary and abſolute. 


HE Danes in their deſcent, as is ſuppoſed 
from the Eaſt, in purſuit of new habitations, 
in the attainment of them, are generally conceiv- 
ed to haye preſerved the like form of government, 
as that EY = armies were directed in the 
* - --  courle 


. 
courſe of their migration, and to have naturally I. 
ſued therefrom, only diſpoſed into three diviſions z 
the Prince or Leader, the Officers, and the body 
of the People; each diſtinction an equal right of 
voting in the general aſſembly, on all important 
emergencies. And ſo this Form ſeems to have 


continued in variable, until ſome time after their I 


converſion to Chriſtianity, when the Prieſts by de- 


grees crept into power, and formed a fourth eſtate. 


This power continued in the church until the time 
of Martin Luther, when a reformation taking 
place, the clergy were excluded, and the influ- 
ence they had acquired through a long ſeries of 
years, aſſumed by the nobility, in addition to their 
former independency, by which they ſeemed to 
have acquired a double power in the government, 
and to be a kind of equipoiſe or counterbalance 
againſt both the ſovereign and the people, hence 
inconſiderately aſſuming too much on the Prince, 
and treating with contempt the people ; it is true, 


aa body of the clergy ſtill ſubſiſted in the Diet, 


but theſe not as the excluded biſhops in the rank 
of nobility; but as Commoners, paid taxes in the 
ſame manner, and equally ſubjected to the inſu- 
lence of the Nobles, who did not, as in the an- 
cient Form, pay their proportional ſhare, but fal- 
lowing the example of the former clergy, would 8 
pay only what themſelves pleaſed. ] 
ibs this ſtate was the conſtitution of Denmark 3 
| 'm 5 


T9) 1 
in 1660, when the neceſſity of money to pay the 
army, called in queſtion. a pre- engagement of the 
nobility to level themſelves in reſpect of taxes with 
the clergy and people, and with which they re- 
fuſing to comply, produced the enſuing event; 
which I relate in the words of the ſenſible and ju- 
dicious Lord Moleſworth. 


a 8 
— 


SECT. IV. 


| ; 7 Be Manner how the Kingdom of DENMARK became 
hereditary and abſolute. | 


FT ER the concluſion of the peace between 
the two northern crowns, anno 1660, ſonie 
conſiderable time was neceſſary to redreſs the diſ- 
orders occaſioned by ſo terrible a war. Denmark 
had been moſt violently ſhaken, and although the 
fury of the tempeſt was over, the agitation cauſ- 
ed by it till continued; the army was not yet 
"diſbanded, nor could be for want of money to 
diſcharge its arrears. This cauſed frequent inſo- 
lehcies in the ſoldiers, with a further oppreſſion 
of the burgers and poor country people, who had 
been in a manner already ruined by the miſeries 
"attending the war. The nobility, though lords 
and maſters, were full of diſcontent, and the cler · 
gy not in the condition they wiſhed. 
To redreſs all which grievances, and reduce af. 
k fairs into ſome _ by procuring money for 


the 


* CF 
the payment and diſbanding of the army, the King 
thought fit to appoint a meeting of the three 


eſtates at Copenhagen, viz. the Nobility, Com- : 


monalty and Cergy ; which accordingly followed 
about the beginning of October: after ſome fer 
days ſeſſion (during which the nobility, according = 
to their uſual practice, debated how the ſums of 
money requiſite might, with greateſt eaſe and con- 
veniency, be levied upon the Commons, without 
the leaſt intention of bearing any proportionable 
ſhare themſelves.) Several diſputes aroſe, ' and 
many ſharp expreſſions paſſed between them and 


the Commons; on the one hand, the nobility Þ 


were for maintaining their ancient prerogative of 
paying nothing by way of tax, but only by vo- 
luntary contribution; and ſhewed themſelves too 
ſtiff at a time when the country was exhauſted, 
and moſt of the remaining riches lodged in their 
hands: they ſeemed to make uſe of this occaſion, 
not only to vindicate, but even to widen and en- 
large their privileges above the other two eſtates, 
by laying impaſitions on them at pleaſure, Which 
weight they themſelves would not touch with one 
of their fingers, any further, than as they thought 
| fitting. On the other hand, the clergy for theip | 
late adherence to the intereſt of their country, and 
the burghers for the vigorous defence of their city, 
thought they might juſtly pretend to new merit, 
and be conſidered at leaſt as good ſubjects in a 
. ſtate, 
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ſtats; which they themſelves had fo valiantly * 
fended. They remembered the great promiſes made 
them when dangerous enterpriſes were to be taken 


in hand, and how ſucceſsfully they had executed = 


them; thereby ſaving from a foreign yoke, not 
only the city of Copenhagen, but the whole 
= kingdom, the royal family, nay thoſe very nobles 
= that now dealt ſo hardly with them: they 
= judged it therefore reaſonable, that the fums of 
money neceſſary ſhould be levied proportionably, 
and that the nobility, who enjoyed all the lands, 
* ſhould at leaſt pay their ſhare of the taxes, ſince 
they had ſuffered leſs in the common calamity, as 
Well as done leſs to prevent the progreſs of it. 

This manner of arguing was very diſpleaſing 
to the nobles, and begat much heat and many bit- 
lies on both ſides: at length a principal ſe- 


nator, called Otto Craeg, ſtood up, and in great 
5 anger told the preſident of the city, that the Com- 
mons neither underſtood nor conſidered the privi- 
leges of the nobility, who at all times had been 


= exempted from taxes, nor the true condition of 


| | themſelves, who were no other than ſlaves; [the 
= wort in the Daniſh is unfree] ſo that their beſt way 


\ * was to keep within their own bounds, and acqui- 


eſce in ſuch meaſures as ancient practice had war- 


nnted, and which they were reſolved to maintain. 


This word Slaves put all the burghers and clergy 
nin 3 cauſing a loud murmur in the hall; 
3 | which | 


; [2] 
a preſident of the city of Copen 
hagen, and ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons, 
perceiving, and finding a fit. occaſion of putting 
in practice a deſign before concerted (though but 
weakly) between him and the Biſhop, in great 
choler roſe out of his ſeat, and ſwore an oath, chat 
the Commons were no flaves, nor would from 
thenceforth be fo called by the nobility, which 
they ſhould ſoon prove to their coſt : and there- 
upon breaking up the aſſembly in diſorder, and 
departing out of the hall, was followed by all the 
clergy and burghers; the nobles being left alone to 
conſult among themſelves at their leiſure, after alit- 
tle while adjourned toa private houſe near the court. 
In the mean time the Commons, being provoked 
to the higheſt degree, and reſolving to put their 
threats in execution, marched proceſſionally by 
couples, a Clergyman and a Commoner, from dhe 
great Hall or Parhament-Houſe to the BrewetS 
Hall, which was the convenienteſt place they eould 
pitch upon to ſit apart from the nobles, the Biſhop 
of Copenhagen, and the prefident of the city lead» 
ing them: it was there thought neceſſary to con- 
ſider ſpeedily of the moſt effectual means to ſup. 
preſs the intolerable pride of the nobility, and how 
to mend tht ir own condition; after many debages 
they conelnded, that they ſhould immediately wait 
upon the King, and offer him their votes and af 
2 to be abſolute ** of the realm, as 
alſo | 


[4]. 


alſo that the crown ſhould deſcend by het 
ro his family, which hitherto had gone by election. 
They promiſed themſelves the King would have fo 
great obligations to them for this piece of ſervice, 
that he would grant and confirm ſuch privileges, 


as ſhould put them above the degree of ſlaves. They 


knew he had hitherto been curbed by the nobility 
to a great meaſure ; and now ſaw their own force, 
being able (ſince they had arms in their hands, and 
the concurrence of the ſoldiers) to perform what 
they undertook : at the worſt, they ſuppoſed they 
ſhould only change many maſters for one, and 
could better bear hardſhips from a King than from 
inferior perſons : or if their caſe were not bettered, 
at leaſt they thought it ſome comfort to have more 


company in it; beſides, the ſatisfaction of revenge : 


on thoſe that had hitherto not only uſed them ill, 
but inſulted over them ſo lately. They knew the 
= King, and had ſeen him bear with an admirable 


| patience and conftancy all his calamities; were per- 
= ſfuaded that he was a valiant Prince, who had often 


= expoſed his perſon for the ſake of the public, and 
therefore thought they could never do enough to 
ew their gratitude; which is the uſual temper of 
de people upon any benefit received from their 
Prince. 

= Scarce was this wail but it was agreed to; 
and nothing but the unſeaſonableneſs of the time, 
| (it being now near night) deferred the immediate 
| execution 
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execution of it; but all the neceſſary meaſures 
were taken againſt next morning. The clergy 
had a further drift in this change of government; 
tor having been hitherto kept under by the nobi- 
lity, they forecaſted to have no other ſuperior but 
the King, whoſe new authority they engaged to 
maintain by the influence they had on the conſci- 
_ ences of the people; expecting with reaſon the like 
favour and protection from the King, together 
with an increaſe of their power; ſince he was 
in a great meaſure obliged to them for his on; 
and the benefits were likely to be mutual for the 
future, the one having the force, the other the 
tye of religion in their poſſeſſion, Which contract 
ſubſiſts to this very day, to the great advantage of 
both ſides. ; 

The court all this while was not ignorant of 
what paſſed; there wanted no ſpies nor meſſengers 
to give notice of the diſcontents of the Commons. 
Hannibal Seeſtede, a cunning man, was prime 
miniſter; and the biſhop or ſuperintendent Swan, 

with Nanſon the ſpeaker of the Houſe of Com- 
monk, were his creatures: theſe had formerly in 
| ſecret laid with him the deſign, which was now 


upon the point of diſcloſing, though their hopes 


were hardly raiſed fo high, as to promiſe them- 
ſelves ſuch mighty ſucceſs. The whole night paſ- 
ſed in brigues and meſſages, the Commons anger 


was to be * up to the requiſite height, and the 
5 reſolution 
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| 5 _ fortune ; and in fine, fo-far. n on him, 
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ITY they had taken the night before not to 


be ſuffered to cool, but perſiſted in betimes next 


morning. The Queen. a woman of intrigue and 
high fpirit, wrought ftrongly in it by all manner 
of ways, whilſt the King, either through doubt of 


the event, or ſenſe of the diſhoneſty and crime of 


che action, in procuring after ſuch a manner the 
abſolute dominion of a free country, could hardly 


be brought to comply with it. He declared, that 


indeed he ſhould be pleaſed the Sovereignty were 


entailed on his family, provided it were done by 
univerſal conſent; but to become abſolute and ar- 
Þitrary, was neither his deſire, nor did he think 
it for the benefit of the kingdom; that he was 


Latisfied he ſhould not make ill uſe of ſuch an un- 
limited authority; but nobody knew what ſucceſ- 


ſors he might have; that it was therefore dange- 
rous both for them to give, and for him to receive 
uch a power, as might be abuſed in future times to 


he utter ruin of the nation. But theſe reflections, 
Whether they were real or only pretences, whether 


cauſed by the piety or weakneſs of the King, 


were ſoon over- ruled by the more ambitious and 


maſculine ſpirit of the Queen, who deſired him 
to fit ſtill, and ſee how ſhe and her emiſſaries would 
work for him, told him, that the plot was well 
laid, and had begun to operate proſperouſly; that 
he * not obſtru& his own and his family's 


that 


E 
that he ſeemed with fear to conſent to; and per- 
mit that which moſt think he very much deſired: 
Having however by this ſhew of unwillingneſs, 
left open to himſelf a door of reconcihation with 
his people, in caſe the bulineſs did not ſucceed. 

All this while the Nobles either had none, or 2 
but ſmall intimation of the deſign of the Commons; 
they had been uſed ſo long to ſlight and tyran- 
nize over them, that they were not now ſenſible 
of any impending danger from thence, contemn- 
ing their threats as well as their perſons, and ima- 
oiefichs they - would have repented next day, and 
complied with all that ſhould be "demanded of 
them; but the plot was deeper laid than they ſup- 
poſed ; for not only the prime miniſter, but ſome 
other members of their own body, who had em- 
ployments depending on the Court, were engaged 
in it. This inadvertency, with the want of requi- 
| fire courage upon occaſion, brought upon then 
the miſchief on a ſudden ; ſo that except two or 
three who were more than ordinary doubtful of 
what might happen, and ſlipt out of town that 
night, the reſt were altogether fearleſs of danger, 
till the very inſtant that the evil was remedileſs.” 

Schack the governor of the town had been 
gained by the Court to favour the deſign, which 
he performed effectually, though not with ſo ſer- 
vile an intention as others; for when the King, 
upon the firſt news of the reſolution of the Com- 
_— - mons, 


TAY 


Wehe did often openly promiſe that he l in 
gratitude and recompence declare them all free as 
Icon as it lay in his power, by the gift they were 
about to make him; and the people were willing 
to truſt the King's goodneſs, and to depend on 
the performance of this promiſe, encouraged there- 
unto by the clergy, who alledged it a thing un- 
beſeeming and diſhonourable to require any other 
ſecurity from the King, than his bare word; yet 
Schack urged vehemently that the Commons ſhould 
Anſiſt to have this promiſe under the King's hand, 
nd make themſelves ſure of the e for ſo 
conſiderable a preſent as they were going to make, 
whilſt they had ſo fair an opportunity in their 
| hands. But all his inſtances were in vain; they 
were in the giving humour, and reſolved to do 
ũt generouſly, truſting the King for the perform- 
ance of his word: a thing which they have ſince 
often, though too late, repented of. 
Next morning the Nobles met in the Council- 
ee, and the other two eſtates in the Brewers- 
Hall; the reſolution of the Commons could not 
| be kept ſo ſecret, but by this time ſome warm ru- 
5 mours of it had reached the Nobility; but 2 
Had they leiſure to conſider what was fitteſt to be 
done on that occaſion, when they were informed 
that the Commons were marching towards them: 
For the biſhop and the preſident had ſo well per- 
formed their parts, and urged the neceſſity of ſpee- 


dily * what had been reſolved the day be- 
fore, 


[ol 
Pe that all time was. judged loſt which was not 
employed in putting it in practice; they immedi» 
ately agreed to go to the Council-Houſe, and there 
propound to the Nobility their deſign, deſiring theit 
concurrence in ſuch a neceſſary work for the wel- 
fare of the kingdom, They marched through the 
ſtreets with great gravity, and ſilence, by couples, 
as before, whilſt the mob, by repeated ſhouts, ap» 
plauded what they were going to do. And thus | 
they came to the Houſe where the Nobles were ag 
ſembled, who had ſcarce warning ule * 
ceive them. x 


I. he preſident Nanſon made a ſhort harangue, 
© n forth that they had conſidered the ſtate af 
the nation, and that they found the only remedy - 
for the many diſorders which afflicted it, was to 
make the. Crown. hereditary, and to give more 
power to the King than hitherto he had enjoyed; 
that this reſolution was already taken by the Com- 
mons and clergy, in which, if the Nobility ſhould 
think fitting to concur, they were ready to acconi- 
| pany them to the King, and make him a tender 
of an hereditary and ſovereign dominion ; if not, 
that they were going themſelves, and'the- matter 
ſhould be done without them : that a ſpeedy re- 
Jolution was neceſſary, for they had already ſent 
word to the Court of their coming, and his Mas 
jeſty expected them in the hall of his palace 
therefore deſired to be informed in few wore 
what they reſolved to do. W 
; . H 8 Tbe 
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The ſuddenneſs of ſuch a propoſition, and briſk. 
neſs in the manner of its delivery, cauſed a gene- 
ral aſtoniſhment in the Nobles; one might have 
ſeen thoſe who but the day before carried it ſo 
proudly, in an inſtant fall to an exceſs of compla- 
cency, and betray their fear by their ſpeeches and 
cCountenances, as they formerly had done their ar- 
rogance. The miſchief no ſooner appeared to 
them, but they ſaw it was unavoidable; there was 
no leiſure allowed them to conſult; and to deny 
their compliance, or eben to delay it, was dange- 
rous. To give up at once their beloved power, 
and ſubmit their necks to a heavy yoke, was an 


intolerable grievance : but they ſaw they were no 


longer the maſters; the Commons were armed, 
the army and clergy againſt them; and they found 
now too late, that that which the day before they 
had conſidered only as the effort of an unconſtant 
giddy multitude, was guided by wiſer heads, and 
ſupported by encouragements from Court; nay 
poſſibly by ſome of their own body: they ſuſ- 
pected each other, and no man knew, whether 
his next neighbour was not in the plot againſt the 
publick liberty. It is eaſy to imagine what diſtract- 
ed thoughts afflicted them on a ſudden ; they were 

altogether unprepared for ſuch a diſmal ſtroke : but 
ſome anſwer muſt be given, and that ſpeedily. Such 
a one as they had a mind to give, they durſt not; 
for they were aſſembled in a fortified town, re- 


mote from their ſeveral countries and intereſts 
(here 


1610 
(where they had governed like fo many Princes) 
in the power of thoſe who could, and certainly 
would be revenged in caſe they proved refraQory. 
The beſt way therefore was to ſeem to approve - 
of what they could not hinder. They anſwer, 
that the propoſition made to them by the Com- 
mons was not diſpleaſing, but the manner of it 


wanted the requiſite formalities ; that previous de- 


liberation was neceſſary to an affair of fo great mo- 
ment; that they could not but take it ill, a reſolu- 
tion of ſuch conſequence ſhould be concluded on 
by the Commons without the leaſt acquainting of 
the Nobility with it, who were the chief eſtate of 
the realm: that they allo aſpired to the honour of 
bearing their part in beſtowing ſuch a material 
gift on the King and his poſterity, but defired 
that the matter might be proceeded on with that 
gravity, and folemnity, which the nature of it re- 
quired. That it was not fit ſuch a weighty trank- 
action ſhould have the appearance of a tumult, 
and ſeemed forced rather than à free choice. The 
concluſion of all was, that they hoped the Com- 


mons would a little defer the putting in execution 


their deſign; and in the mean time conſult with 
them, till the affair were done orderly, and with 
unanimous approbation, as well as to mutual ad- 
vantage. 1 
This was with great vehemency by the ark 
dent denied. He replied, theſe were ſhifts only 


to gain time, that the Nobles might be in a con- 
dition 
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dition to fruſtrate the intention of the Commons; 
that the point was already agreed, and the reſolu- 
tion taken; that they came not thither to conſider, 
but to act; if the Nobles would join with them, 
they were ready; if not, they would do what was 
to be done alone; and doubted not but his Mazef- 
ty would make his uſe of it. 

During theſe diſputes the Nobility had privily 
ſent ſome of their body to Court to acquaint the 
King, that the Commons were now at their Houſe, 
and had made them ſudden propoſals, out of form, 


but ſuch as they ſhould rather concur with, than 


be averſe to; that they were ready to join with 
them in offering an hereditary crown to his Ma- 
jeſty, and the heirs males of his family for ever; 
. which they hoped his Majeſty would accept in 
good part: but deſired to proceed in the uſual 
methods, which ſuch weighty affairs merited, viz. 
dy conferences and deliberations, that it might 
appear rather an effect of their juſt ſentiments of 
is Majeſty” s valour and conduct, than the ſudden 
motions of a tumultuous aſſemblyr. 
The King, with a great deal of mildneſs, as 
if he had been wholly unconcerned and paſſive 
in the caſe, replied; that he was obliged to them 
for their deſigns in favour of him, and the Royal 
Family; that he hoped what they were about would 
tend to the benefit of the nation; but that a crown 
intailed only on the heirs males could not be ſo 
| A to him, as if it were given without 
| that 


oo | 
that limitation ; that the government of females 
had neither been a new thing at home, nor un- 
_ proſperous in neighbouring countries : that they 
might conſider of it, and ſince its was their gift, 
he would not preſcribe, but it would not be ac- 
cepted by him unleſs it were more general. 


In the mean time the Commons orew impatient, 
the anſwer given them was not farisfadtory, and 
the Nobles had not yet reſolved'on an entire com- 
pliance, nor were ready to accompany them, be- 
cauſe they had not yet an account of the ſucceſs of 
their members ſent to ſound the mind of the Court. 
The clergy and burghers therefore, led on by their 
biſhop and preſident, proceed without them tothe 
palace, and were met by the prime miniſter, and 
conducted by him to the hall of audience, whither 
after ſome ſhort time the King came to them. The 
biſhop makes a long ſpeech, ſetting forth the 
_ praiſes of his Majeſty, and the cauſe of their wait- 
ing on him; concluding with an offer, in the name 
of themſelves, the two moſt numerous, and if he 
pleaſed moſt powerful eſtates, of an hereditary | 
and abſolute dominion ; together with the aflif- 
tance of their hands and purſes; in caſe any body 
ſhould go about to obſtruct ſo neceſſary and laud- 
able à defign, for the good of the country. The 
King told them in ſhort, that he thanked” them; 
and in caſe an univerſal conſent eſtabliſhed this 
good deſire of theirs, he would accept the preſent 


They made him ; but that the concurrence of the 
Nobles 
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Nobles was neceſſary ; which he doubted not af 
in the leaſt, when they had time to make the of- 
fer with the neceſſary formalities : that he aſſured - 
the Commons of his royal protection, and ſhould 
not be unmindful of their kindneſs, by eaſing them 
of their grievances, and by encouraging ſubjects 
who had behaved themſelves ſo valiantly, and deſerv- 
ed ſo well from him. Concluding with his advice to 
them, to continue their ſeſſion till ſuch time as 
matters were brought to perfection, and he could 
receive their gift with the ſolemnity that was 
fitting. And thereupon diſmiſſed them. 


But the Nobles were all this while in a grievous 
diſtraction; they ſaw the Commons were gone to 
the King without them: their meſſengers brought 
news back that their propoſition of entailing the 
crown on the heirs males, was not pleaſing, be- 
cauſe a greater advantage was in proſpect; that 
this offer was looked upon to proceed from per- 
ſons that would not have beſtowed any thing, if 
they could have helped it. That it was thought 
they pretended to merit in giving only a part, 
when it was not in their power to hinder the taking 
the whole. In this irreſolution they broke up; 
and ſince they were to meet again at noon upon 
another ſolemn occaſion, they reſolved at that time 
to conſider how to proceed in an affair ſo delicate. 

Monfieur Schele a ſenator, and principal man 


of * country, was that afternoon to be buried 
in 


— 


[6] 
in great pomp; his body had lain ſome months in 
ſtate, and according to the cuſtom, was to be ac- 
companied to its interment by all the Nobility then 
in town; this being a parliament time was choſen 
for the ceremony, becauſe the N obles were altoge- 
ther, and a magnificent dinner was prepared, ag 
is uſual on the like occaſions; in the height of 
their entertainment an officer comes into the room, 
and whiſpers ſome of the principal men that the 
city gates were ſhut, and the keys carried to Court: 
for the King having been informed by the go- 
vernor, that two or three had privily ſlipt out of 
town the night before, and being reſolved that no 
more ſhould eſcape out of the net, till he had 
done his buſineſs, had ordered the governor that 
| morning to lock the gates, and to let no perſon 
in or out without ſpecial order. The governor ſent 
one Bill, the town-major, to put this in execution; 
who as ſoon as he had done it, came to the 
houſe where they were met, and fat down at table 
among the ſenators. This diſmal news of the of- 
ficer was preſently whiſpered round the Company z 
who immediately applied themſelves to him, toknow 
what the meaning was of ſuch an unuſual proceed - 5 
ing at the time of a general convention; they aſked 
him what deſtiny was appointed them, whether they 
were there to be maſſacred, or what elſe was. to be 
done with them ? The town-mayor calmly anſwer- 
ed, that he believed there was no danger towards 
theo eARKAYER violent meaſures would not be * 
- 7 
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by 65 gracious a King; tho he had indeed given the 
orders himſelf for the ſhutting the gates; and that 
no body was to ſtir out of town without lewve but 
that this needed not diſturb or hinder them from 
finiſhing the work of the day, and purſuing the 
public, as well as their private occaſions. There 
wanted no more than this confirmation from the 
officer to overthrow all the reſolution, and conſul- 
tations of the Nobles; the dread of loſing their 
= Hives took away all thoughts of their liberty. They 
immediately diſpatched meſſengers both to the 
Court, and the Commons, to give notice of their 
diſpoſition to comply with what was formerly pro- 
poſed; aſſuring them likewiſe, that they were rea- 
dy to agree to all that ſhould be aſked of them. 
But the King, who had began and played his 
game ſo well hitherto, determined to purſue it to 
the utmoſt, and would not ſuffer the gates to be 
opened, till the whole ceremony of the inaugura- 
tion was concluded, and the homage done in due 
form, and therefore ordered they ſnould ſtay, till 
in the face of the people, and the army, they had 
worn fealty, and diveſted themſelves of all right, 
as well as power, to cauſe any mate or al- 


_ alteration for the future. | 


Three days time was requiſite to prepare mat- 
ters for that fatal hour, wherein they were to make 
2 formal ſurrender of their liberty; the ſcaffolds 
were raiſed in the place before the caſtle, and a- 
with tapeſtry; orders were given for the 


4 


ſoldiery, 
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ſoldiery, and burghers to appear in arms under 
their reſpective officers; and when all things were 
ready, on the 27th of October in the morning, 
the King, Queen, and Royal Family mounted on 
a theatre erected for that purpoſe, and being pla- 
ced in chairs of ſtate under canopies of velvet, 
received publickly the homage of all the Senators, 
Nobility, Clergy, and Commons; which was per- 
formed kneeling. The oath, which they were ob- 
liged to take, was in theſe words: 


« I A. B. do promiſe, and . that 1 will 

be true, and faithful to your Majeſty, as my moſt 
gracious King and Lord, as alſo to your Royal 
Family; that I will endeavour and promote your 
Mlajeſties intereſt in all things, and to the beſt of 
my power defend you from all danger, and harm; 
and that I will faithfully ſerve your Majeſty, as 
a man of honour, and an hereditary ſubject Mt 1 | 
to do. So help me God, &. , 28 


This oath they were all obliged to pronounce 
aloud, and ſome men of quality that were ſick, 
or pretended to be ſo, were brought in chairs. 
Among others, one Gerſdorf, a principal ſenator, 
who was the only man that opened his mouth in 
the behalf of their expiring liberties, ſaying that 
he hoped, and truſted, that his Majeſty deſigned 
nothing but the good of his people, and /not to 
govern them after the Turkiſh manner; but wiſh. 
ed his Majeſty's ſucceſſors might follow the ex- 
1 LN ample, 
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aiple, which his Majefty would undoubtedly fer 
them, and make uſe of that unlimited power for 
the good, and not the harm of his ſubjects. Not 
one of the reſt ſpoke a word, or ſeemed to mur- 
mur in the leaſt at what was done; and it is ob- 
ſervable, that among ſo many great men, who a 
few days before ſeemed to have ſpirits ſuitable 
to their birth and qualities, none had the courage 
ed Bo three laſt days, either by remonſtrance, 

ny other way, to oppoſe in any manner what 
— oing. And I have heard very intelligent per- 
ſons, who were at that time near the King, affirm, 
that had the Nobles ſhewed ever ſo little courage 
in aſſerting their privileges, the King would not 
have purſued his point fo far as to deſire an arbi- 
trary dominion: for he was in continual doubt, 
and dread of the event, and began to waver very 
much in his reſolutions; ſo that their liberties ſeem 
purely loſt for want of ſome to appear for them. 
From the theatre, thoſe that had done homage, 
went to the Council-Houſe, where the Nobles 
were called over by name; and ordered to ſub- 
ſcribe the above-mentioned ne, which they 


all did. 

Thus this great affair was finiſhed, and the king- 
dom of Denmark in four days time changed from 

an eſtate little differing from ariſtocracy, to as ab- 
ſolute a monarchy as any is at preſent in the world. 


* an Commons have ſince experienced, that the 
| 15 little 


. 

little finger of an abſolute prince can be heavier 
than the loins of many Nobles. The only com- 
fort they have left them, being to ſee their former 
oppreſſors in almoſt as miſerable a condition as 

themſelves ; whilſt all the citizens of Copenhagen 
have by it obtained the inſignificant privilege of 
wearing ſwords : fo that at this day not a cobler, 
or barber ſtirs abroad without a tilter at his-ſide, 
let his purſe be never ſo empty. The clergy, who 
always make ſure bargains, were the only gainers 
in this point; and are ſtil much encouraged by 
the Court, as the inſtruments that firſt promoted, 
and now keep the people in a due temper of ſla- 
very; the paſſive obedience r riding tri- 


umphant i in this unhappy kingdom. 
It was but juſtice, that the Court mould pay 


well the principal contrivers of this great revolu- 
tion; and therefore, notwithſtanding the general 
want of money, Hannibal Seeſtede had a preſent 
of 200,000 crowns, Swan the ſuperindent, or 
biſhop, was made archbiſhop, and had 30,000 
crowns. The preſident, or ſpeaker Nanſon, 20,000 
crowns. And to the people remained the glory of 
having forged their own chains, and the advantage 
of obeying with6ut reſerve. A happineſs which T 
ſuppoſe no Engliſh man will ever envy them. 
After this happy reverſe of affairs, a ſettled 
peace, and as it is ſaid, an unforeſeen acquiſition 
of an hereditary * a triple alliance 1663, 
Was 


A 


[70] 
was ſigned between Denmark, England and Swe- 


den, the main purport of which was, that neither 


Prince ſhould harbour ſuch as were declared re- 


bels in their own country, which, as to England, 


reſpected the murderers of Charles I. and in Den- 


mark count Uhlefelt. 
A. D. 1666. Frederic, now freed from all : 


| foreign wars, ſupported by alliances, and by 


the late revolution, eaſed of all domeſtic con- 
tention, turned his thoughts entirely to the pro- 
moting induſtry, encouraging commerce, the edu- 


cation of his ſon, and eſtabliſhing the affection of 


his ſubjects; and on the 16th of May, 1667, 


the young Prince was married to Charlotte Ame- 


lia, daughter to the Landgrave of Heſſe. 
Frederic had, during the remainder of his reign 
only, ſome caſual diſputes with the houſe of Hol- 


ſtein, and the Dutch, neither of which terminat- 
d in arms, tho? it ſhould ſeem, that in 1670, a 
= war was intended with the former, which he was 


| | Preparing for when he was carried off the ſtage of 


this life, by a chronical diſtemper contracted dur- 
ing the late ſiege of Copenhagen; and died with 


the character of having approved himſelf the fa- 


ther of his ſubjects, tho' they had made them- 
| ſelves his ſlaves, and did not ſeem, during his 


reign, to repent it; nor indeed was it proper, at 


1 that juncture, to exert himſelf on that ſubject, had 
W his inclination induced; and it will be happy in- 


deed, 
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deed, for his ſubjects, if the ſame oc appears 
in future reigns, which we have ſcen is ſomething 
more than queſtionable, and would be an | 
able to repeat. 


Frederic III. left iſue, 


| Chriſtian, born 1646, married to the Princeſs of 
. = 
Anna Sophia, married to the Elector of Saxony, 
1666, 
Frederica Emilia, aa to the Duke of Hol- 
ſtein . Gottorp, 166 ;+ 25) + 
A third daughter, married to the Ecleing Pala- 
tine, 1671. 
George, married to the Princeſs Ann, after Queen | 
of Great Britain, and died in 1701. _ | 
Ulrica Eleonora, married to Charles XI. of Swes 
den, died 1693. - 


| Chriſtian ſucceeded his father to the crown of 
Denmark, and notwithſtanding what may have 
been ſaid in honour of Frederic, his care and wiſ- 


dom towards the recoverin g the melancholy ſtate 


of his kingdom's affairs, into which the fate of 
war had involved them, they yet remained in a 
very perplext condition, yet it ſeems, that in 1675, 
this Prince declared war againſt Sweden; thus, 
either the former is not. wholly true, or the latter 
expreſles the Prince s miſconduct. | 8 


This 
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This war continued with various ſucceſs until 
September 1679, when a peace was concluded; 
Chriſt an then laid ſiege to Hamburgh, which like- 
wiſe concluded with a peace in November, and 
ſeem only to have been intended to get a good ſum 
of money from that rich city to pay his army, in 
which he ſucceeded, as the Hamburghers agreed 
to pay him 220,000 crowns. 1685, Chriſtian 
again beſieged Hamburgh, but do not find that 
he in any reſpect ſucceeded. The remainder of 
His reign ſeems to conſiſt in immaterial circum- 
ſtances until his death, which happened 4th of 
September 1699, in the 54th year of his age, and 

29th of his reign. 
| _ Chriſtian was ſucceeded by his ſon F dens) IV. 
and the ſequent year the Swedes laid ſiege to Co- 


4 penhagen; and in Auguſt 1700, Frederic ſigned 


the famous treaty of Travendahl. 1708, a war 
opened again with the Swedes ; Chriſtian made 
himſelf maſter of Bremen and Stadt; but ſoon af- 
ter was defeated by the Swedes, and his fine city 
= of Altena burnt to the ground. In 1714, he was 
more ſucceſsful; in 1720, a peace was concluded 


1 with Sweeden; and in 1730 he died. 


We find no ſtriking circumſtances out of the 
common road to illuſtrate the reign of the deceaſed 
Monarch, he was ſucceeded by his ſon Chriſtian V. 
On his aſcending the throne he made ſeveral wiſe 
= regulations, for the eaſe and benefit of his ſubjects; 
3 | | in 


5 „ 
in particular he aboliſhed the farm, or rather mo⸗ 
nopoly, for the ſole vending of brandy, wine, ſalt 
and tobacco, becauſe he found it oppreſſed hid 

ſubjects. 

In 1736, he terminated ſome diſputes with the 
city of Hamburgh, and received from that city 
one million of “ ſilver marks. He eſtabliſhed a 
council of trade, and a bank; did every thing poſ- * 
{ible for promoting arts, ſciences and manufacture; 
and died in 1746, highly regretted and eſteemed. 

He was ſucceeded by his ſon Frederic V. he eſ- 
pouſed Princeſs Louiſa, daughter of George II. ot 
Great Britain; who has faithfully copied his father's. 
maxims, and Denmark by that means become 8. 

rich and flouriſhing kingdom. | 


| ® This million of marks filver-ſeem a great ſum, and would 

be ſo if marks of Hamburgh account, but as marks of Den- 
mark, this million muſt be divided into about 31 parts, as the 
4 mark piece is Engliſh ſtandard value but D. 32 45, and 
that the beſt current; hut of thif a more correct ws 


| appear in due ng 


— 
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CHAP. 1. 


.bꝛkte preſent State of DENMARK. 
0 N the extraordinary change of affairs pre- 
| mentioned, the Political State of Denmark aſ- 
ſumed a new form through every branch of its de- 
partitients, civil and military, all diſtinctly calcu- 
Hated to depend entirely on the Sovereign; and in 
order to encourage commerce, the burthen of 
taxes has been taken off, as much as poſſible, from 
domeſtic induſtry, and thrown upon the idle gentry. 
Previous to the great revolution, i. e. 1638, 
0 Wins pibilages were granted to the trading ſubjects, 
ſome improved grants made them 1661, Kid in 
Won: lavery entirely aboliſhed. | 
The Nobility | likewiſe have had ſome conceſſion 
4 mate In their favour; they are of two ranks, i. e. 
7 Counts and Barons, the Counts are allowed 300, 
the Barons 100 acres, tax free and tythe free, which 


are in effect the ſame thing, as both are in the 


crown ; and theſe Nobility have beſides ſome ſha- 
dow of their ancient rights remaining, which will 
in due place be more eſpecially elucidated. 

A new body of laws have been likewiſe formed, 
conciſe, clear and intelligent to the meaneſt under- 
ſtanding, with a power reſerved in the Sovereign 
to * or annul at pleaſure. 


To 
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To che elergy, in lieu of the great tythes, and 
greater eſtates, ſome lands have been aſſigned for 
their maintainance, with _ tythes, and caſual 
perquilites. 

The civil and ker departments have fallen 8 
of courſe under the immediate direction of the 
crown. The civil and moſt lucrative are chiefly 
entruſted to the burghers, or trading branch of 

the people; the military in that of the Nobility, 
after the manner of France. | 

The three orders of Nobles, Burghers, and 

Peaſants, remain nominally under the ſame order 

and diſtinction as before the revolution, but have 
neither of them any other intereſt in affairs of ſtate, 
than as the Sovereign is pleaſed to dictate, in 

wuhoſe breaſt the whole power of taxing the ſubject 
veſts: ſome of which taxes are eſtabliſhed, and 
ſome caſual or arbitrary; and thoſe which are fixt, 
only ſo becauſe in their nature they cannot well Be 
otherwiſe, but do not at all interfere with the regal : 
power herein, or any way confine it. 
The fixed are the tolls and cuſtoms of import 
and export; an exciſe on wine, Brandy, tobacco, 
falt and grain; but the farm of theſe have been 
reſumed on the complaint of the ſubject; the re- 
mainder fixed duties are upon eatables and drink» 
ables, brought into any town of the royal domi- 
nions, indepegdeht of the previous exciſe. 1 
There are ſmaller taxes of the like fixt kind, as 
K 2 5 on. 
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vn matrimonial licences, on ſtampt paper, brew- 
ing, grinding, &c. that is to ſay, are ſo far fixt, 
as that every one knows what he is to pay, tho? 
the tax on marriages is according to the rank of 
the parties; and the value of the ſtamps accord- 
ing to the buſineſs they are employed in, which in 
ſome caſes amount to ſeveral rixdollars a ſneet. 
The caſual or arbitray are on land, by a com- 


= putation of ſo much as will bear a ton, or laſt of 


Wheat or rye, and by a parallel calculation in ſome 


parts, on the plough of land, according to an- 


cient cuſtom, as formerly in England, where the 

like mode was purſued; in this caſe the abilities 

of the landlord, fertility of the land, _ ſeaſons 
are conſidered in the impoſition, 

A Poll tax; this is not laid on all DT Q 

às the circumſtances of the taxed are gueſſed at, 

or known; which, tho' exactly right, could it be 

truely adjuſted; but as that cannot poſſibly be, a 
great opening is left for abuſe. 
A Fortification tax, when ſuch is requiſite, or 
deemed ſo, to keep in perfect repair the defences 

of the kingdom. 

A Marriage tax; when a daughter of Denmark 
is to be eſpouſed, computed to raiſe 100,000 

crowns. _ 

Trade money. Excluſive of quartering ſoldiers, 
this tax is upon every man, as it may be compu- 
ted. he gains by trade; but how that can be com- 

þ puted, 


[77 ] 

puted, to any degree of certainty, ſeems: a links 
miſterious. 

Ground rent on all houſes in Copenhagen, or 
any other town in Denmark, in which is conſider- 
ed the goodneſs of the houſe, the abilities of the 


poſſeſſor, and what ſum the King wants to raiſe. IM 


In Holſtein and Sleſwic this tax is raiſed on the 
plough ; paid once a month, and demanded in al 
the King's dominions of the iſlands, and in] utland 


at pleaſure. x: 

All theſe are Wr of the 1 an 
fines and confiſcations, &c. 

It is requiſite, before we proceed any farther, to o 
adjuſt the value of the daniſh coin, without which - 
it is impoſſible to be clear and intelligent in the 
nature or amount of the royal revenue; and 
this the more neceſſary, as I have never- met 
in any hiſtorian with a correct account; and 
as this, in effect, concerns our own commereeg 
as well as the point in view, and as I think many 
readers will be little the wifer, for having it cal- 
culated into French livres, inſtead of Engliſh ſtan- 
dard, which is the caſe of the commercial dition» 
ary, and ſome others, and that not very correct. 

Silver is the only currency in Denmark by which 
computations are uſually made, and my compu- 
tation being, that an equal weight of ſtandard, or - 
of fine ſilver, is of equal value. Sir Iſaac New- 
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ton finds, that the four Mark piece filver of 


dw. g. mites, 


the worſt alloy is 10 9 | Randard 
as _ — — — 10 10 1 ditto 8 
| d. — 
0 10: 9: to = 32: 23. 6. Mark a rixdollar 
10: E.= 303 : 45.34 =44 $7. pence, © 


a crifle 8 four ſhillings ſterling, conſequently 
the exchange with England at five rixdollars for a 
pound ſterling. very juſt ; and upon this plan may 
any other Daniſh coin be computed, ſuppoſing it 
reduced to the like ſtandard; nor need the reader 
be puzzled with any farther calculation about it» 
ever avoiding the hiſtorian's error, that a rixdollar 
is equal to 4s. 6d. for ſo they all ſeem to agree. 
Hence may be readily underſtood, what is \the 
true value of a mark, or of a rixdollar, until we 
come to a complete table in due place, 
Soon after the peace with Sweden 1679, Chriſ- 
tian, then King, cauſed a valuation and regiſter 
to be made of all the houſes in the cities and bur- 
woughs within his dominions, as likewiſe an ad- 
meaſurement of all lands in the country, that he 
might with more certainty apportion the taxes he 
might have occaſion to levy. The tax upon houſes | 
was fet at 4 per Cent. of their full value to be 
fold, and for every houſe, valued at one hundred 
rixdollars, the inhabitant is obliged to quarter 


one ſoldier, and ſo many more according to the 


ſußper value. 


As 


| tur 
As to-the toll in the Sound. W pay 


r more than the natives; the Engliſh, French 


and Dutch, pay alike; other nations what may be 
by treaty agreed on; the Swedes paſs free. The 
origin of this toll ſeems to have ſprang from an 
agreement with the commerce paſling that way, 
to contribute towards the keeping up of lights for 
the common benefit, which at length increaſed to 
a claim of right and exaction, not that the fort at 
Helfinhoar can command the paſſage, that being 
above four, and perhaps nearer ſix miles wide; I 


ſpeak this from perſonal knowlege,. and the paſ- 


ſage of the great Belt ſtill wider, but not in every 
reſpect ſo convenient; nor do I ſee why the Swedes, 
on the oppoſite ſhare, have not as much right to 


toll as the Danes, as they Juſt equally command 


the paſſage. 

This toll has, when the exactions ran high 3 in 
1640, raiſed 300,000 rixdollars annually; in the 
concluſion of the laſt century they fell to about 
70, ooo rixdollars; but what it at preſent pro- 
duces, I am not well informed; it is the diſtinct 


property of the King's privy purſe, ſo never 


comes into the hands of the treaſurer, or Perhaps 
to any public account. 


The taxes in Norway are raiſed on much the 


ſame plan as in Denmark; it is divided into two, 
the ſouthern and northern provinces; the amount 
of che revenue from the former is between iye 
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and ſix hundred dead of the latter between 
two and three hundred thouſand rixdollars, ſo may 
be computed together at about 800, ooo rixdollars. | 
The laſt branch of the revenue reſults from 
hereditary Crown lands, and confiſcated eſtates, 
but theſe produce not much, as being rather em- 
ployed for pleaſure than profit, and what may 
be caſually ra ſed therefrom, rather ſerves to 
ſupply the purſes of the King's officers, who have 
che ſuperintendancy of his caſtles, palaces, parks 
and foreſts, than to improve the royal revenue; 
which is perhaps much the like caſe in moſt ather | 
countries: ſo that though it be very difficult to 
compute the value of this income, ſome writers | 
eſtimate it at 200,000 rixdollars. * 
The whole value of the royal revenue, as cal- 
_ culated at the concluſion of the laſt century, a- 
mounted to two millions and a half of rixdollars ; 
at preſent the amount is ſaid to be ſix millions, 
which is equal to one million two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling ; and if both theſe calcula- 
| tions be true, Denmark is much improved in wealth 
and proſperity. But it is probable from ſpecula- 
tion, that the running caſh of the kingdom, from 
various occurrences, is as yet but very ſmall, how- 
W cver in ſome way of improvement, as now a Bank 
is eſtabliſhed at Copenhagen ; ; one improvement 
| naturally produces another, and as trade increaſes, 


do doubt the royal revenue augments in propor- 
tion, 


TY 

tion, as well as the circulating caſh. Lord Melek 
worth has given us a tabular ſtate of the revenue | 
1692, and as far as it may be conceived, this or 
that article may have ſince been advanced, fo much 
is the difference in value between that time and the 
preſent, for which reaſon I have n it not amiſa 
to Inſert chat table. 


Toll of ths Sound, -— «a 65,006 
Cuſtoms, farmed at. — 165,000 
Exciſe of Copenhagen, <= — 140,000 
Of the reſt of Denmark, — 140,000 
Smaller taxes, — — 100, 0 
Toll, fortifieation, ground rents and | 16665568 | 
hard eorn tage > ant 
Norway revenue, | = — _ — 700,000 
Royal domains = — 200,000 
Iceland, farmed at, = = — 27,000 
Oldenburg and Delrhenhorſt; — 30,000 
Toll upon the Weſer 1 


5 * 
1 - a 


Rixdollars 26227506 


"= is : the Poll and Fortification tax are never 5 


raiſed the ſame year; there muſt be deducted out 
of the above ſum 400, ooo, and then the ſum 


* 


total will be 2, 2225000 rixdollars. 

I have only to conelude this article by obſery⸗ 
ing thay whatever the computed account of the 
| L 5 royal 
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royal revenue may have heretofore been, or now 


is, it is generally to be conſidered as neat caſh 
* into the treaſury, | 


The Natural Polier of Duwnint: 


" SHA LL now preſume, that, according to 
1 modern calculation, the revenues of Denmark 

en to one million two hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling, beſides a permanent French ſub- 
| ſidy, which it ſeems the intereſt of that crown to 
continue. This to us ſeems but little, but when 
it is conſidered, that ſo long as ſound policy reigns 
ſupreme, and nothing conceived in the councils 
of ſtate, tending to ambition and warlike pur- 
ſuits, a very good army and navy may be kept 
up, the Prince ſupported in elegance and dignity» 
and the ſubjects no farther oppreſſed ; a moderate 
economy will effect all this, and the people be 
in a condition, by the arts of peace, gradually to 
retrieve the ancient ſplendor and 1 of 
their country. 
- The miſtaken policy of his. crown has hereto- | 


fore been a perpetual quarrel with the Swede, 


conſequent of the famous treaty of Calmar, upon 
a ſuppoſition that both kingdoms muſt neceſſarily 
be united, and the ſupremacy be in Denmark, 
which might not in any ſenſe be concluded either 


natural or reaſonable, and till as little to be pre- 


ſumed, that after the ſu perior —_ of Sweden 
1 Bad 


1831 
had been experimented, that the Province of Scho- 
nen, connected with the Swediſh territory, and ſe- 
parated by the Baltic ſea, from any part of the Da» 


niſh dominians, ſhould remain poſſeſſed by the 


crown of Denmark ; at laſt a certain circumſtance 
occurs, that muſt in all rational conception, not 


only point out to theſe long contending monarchies 


the neceſſity of peace, but alſo an eſtabliſhed union 
of intereſts, as Ruſſia is now that riſing power, which 
imminently threatens the deſtruction of both; and 
tho' Sweden may, and probably will be the firſt 


facrifice, as at preſent unſupported, the which, if 


it happens, Denmark will not long after probably 
be an independent crown ſo that the whole po- 


licy of this monarchy reſts on * ape 1 
terms with its neighbours. 


E Military DEPARTMENT. 
T has been previouſly computed, that the re. 


| venues of the erown amounts to 6,000,000. 


rixdollars equal to 1,200,000 l. ſterling, we ſhall 
here ſee how-a conſiderable part of it is diſpoſed. 


It is not abſolutely certain what number of 
troops the crown of Denmark entertains, but 


have ſome authority to pee them here on the 
common average at 36,000 *, of which 10,000 
may be horſe and dragoons, beſides 5,000. referves, 


. who are a kind of militia, who have ing: as 


the troops, but no pay. 
„ 
5 They now amount to 59,747 


Tat 
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That it may be underſtood at what a 
troops are maintained, it is only requiſite to give 
the entire charge of one great regiment of foot, 
of 19 companies, and containing 2128 officers and 
i, the whole of which amounts to no more than 
ninety thouſand rixdollars, or eighteen thouſand 
pounds ſterling a year, about equal to one third 
Expence of the like number in Great Britain 3 « or as 
36, OOO is to 12,000 
In the port of Copenhagen are maintained three 

thouſand ſeamen in conſtant pay; that is to ſay, 
they have fame ſmall allowance in money, and the 
ordinary proviſions of the common people, as ſalt, 5 
meat, ſtock fiſh, grout, &c. for the ſupport of 
themſelves and families, and barracks in the out 
ſnirts of the town, v here they leave their wives, &c. 
when they go to ſea, the whole expence, beſides 
. proviſion, is twenty-four thouſand rixdollars a 

year z and all the officers are in PAY: * well i mn 
„ harbour as at ſea. 

The whole Daniſh fleet conſiſts of . 
ſhips of war, twenty of which are of the line, or 
bear fifty guns, or upwards, the reſidue frigates of 
Various force, from 48 down to 16 guns. 

1 ortifications, which are a branch of the mili- 
pary, may be deferred here, as there will be an ab- 
ſolute neceffity, of bringing them again in queſtion, 
When we come to a particular deſeri ption-of his 
1 Daniſh 
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Daniſh: Majeſty's territories, apart of th dae. 
of the n chapter. a. 
webs "The Geography of Dzxman, " 
. \H, E. ancient kingdom of Denmark is com- 
poſed of two large ſeveral ſmaller Iſlands, 
x the Peninſula of Jutland. . The Iſlands ate 
Zealand, Fumen, F alſbria,, Laaland,. Langland, . 
Mona, Samſoc, Arroe, Bornholm, Anhout, Leſ⸗ 
ſaw, and Amak, ſeparated from each other, and 
from Jutland, by the Baltic, Cattegat, and the 
greater and leſſer Belts or Channels, that form 
alike, as the Sound, an open paſſage from the Ger- 
man ocean into the Baltic ſea, except Bornholm. 
that lies about 25 leagues to the eaſtward of Zea · 
land, very diſtin& from all others. 
The extraneous parts, included in the . 
of Denmark, are, an undivided moiety of the 
Putchy of Holſtein, Stormar, Ditmarſn, and this | 
Earldoms of Oldenburgh and. Delmenhorſt. 
Jutland is divided into north. and, ſouth, 7 
north part, ar diviſion, is the hereditary dominion... 
of the Crown of Denmark; the ſouth diviſion is 
the Dutchy of Sleſwic, equally the right of that > 
Crown, and of the Duke of Holſtein. Gottorg. 
| When a line is drawn from the German ocean, 
between theſe two diviſions through the body of 
Jutland, due eaſt and weſt to the extremity of Zea- 
land in the Baltic ſea, it fixes the center of - theſe 
royal domini ions in the latitude of 54 degrees, 40 
minutes. 


„„ 

minutes. Of Norway, and its appurtenants, we 
ſhall ſpeak in its proper place. | 
| Zealand the largeſt Iſland, and whereon the 

- metropolis is ſeated, is of ſomething near a round 
form; its extent from north to ſouth is 60, and 

from eaſt to weſt fixty-five Engliſh miles; the face 
of the country is generally flat, and the ſoil ſandy; 
in ſome parts ſo very looſe, as to be ſubject to drift- 
ing in high winds, and until a method was taken 


to fix it, threatened to overwhelm the adjacent vi 


lages; in other parts the ſand is more mixt and 
loamy. The country in general is prettily diverſi- 
ed, with little hills and vales, woods, foreſts and 
lakes, embelliſhed with caſtles, palaces and country- 
feats, diſperſed over every part of the iſland. The 
natural lightneſs of the ſoil will not admit the 
growth of wheat to any advantage and as it has 
: been found by long experience, that rye beſt ſuits 
it, and is raiſed in reaſonable quantity, but not to 
| Hoare for exportation; in ſuch a ſoil there is no ex - 
pectation of extended ranges of verdant meads, 
the chief paſturage is from bents that riſe after 
the reaping of the corn ; and where the moiſture 
edges on the edges, and in the breaks and inter- 
vals between the corn lands, on which is fed a 
moderate ſtore of ſheep and black cattle, or hay 
1 porn] therefrom to ſupport the winter ſtock. 

The country is no doubt capable of being im- 
. proved for the purpoſe both of corn and cattle ; 
To but 


| 1 
dut the peaſantry, if equally induſtrious, are not 
in a condition to purſue improvements, being hard 


rented, hard laboured, and hard taxed, enjoying 
very little they can call their own; and tho” re- 


deemed by a royal edict from feudal ſlavery, h 
rather loſt the name than the thing; but late wri- 
ters ſay, that the cultivation of grain has been 
conſiderably improved, particularly with oats and 
barley, which is probable, as ſuch kinds of grain 
are well enough ſuited to the ſoil. 
Ih he country is generally ſupplied mich 6h 4 
the lakes, and that ſide of the iſland next the inlets 
of the German ocean, as on the Baltic ſide they 
are very ſcarce, by reaſon, as it may be ſuppoſed, 
that the water of this ſea is neither ſalt nor freſh ; 
it is not well ſuited to any kind of fiſh, yet on the 
coaſt of Bornholm, about 70 miles to the eaſtward 
of Zealand, ſeveral ſorts of ſea fiſh are moderately 
plenty. 
The woods and W 8e very well ſtoeked with 
deer and game of all kinds; but as thoſe uſually 
belong to the King, and are moſt generally ap- 
propriated to the ſupply of his table, but little may 
be preſumed at market. 


The major part of fleſh meat is s ſupplied from 


Jutland, org, butter, cheeſe, eggs and bacon, 
principally from the adjacent ifle of Amack; falt, 
and dried fiſh from Notway 3 ; and wheat, cho nat 
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on the confines of; Poland, in the Baltic fea, to 
the eaſtward of Denmark, and 2 conſtruc: 
ted by the Danes. 
The boundaries of Zealand are, the Cattegat | 
to the north, the great Belt on the weſt, the Sound, 


and the Baltic ſea, on the eaſt and fouth coaſts. 


This iſland; nor indeed all the ſea coaſts of 
Denmark, afford more than one eminent ſea port, 
or where any conſiderable commerce is purſued: 
this 1s Copenhagen, the Metropolis of the King- 
dom, it is ſeated very commodiouſly on the eaſt 
fide of Zealand, as ſhall be more ny 
noticed in due place. 

The principal towns, beſides Copenhagen; in 
this iſland are, Roſchild, Kiog, and Helfinoar ; 
the air is generally more temperate than in the 
ſame latitude on the continent, but at the ſame 
time more ſubject to fogs and vapours from the 
marſhes, and ſeveral furrounding waters; but as 
the coutitry is flat, and the winds have a free paſ- 
ſage, it may be ſaid to be moderately healthy, but 
not calculated for long life; or the — thoſe 
[ diſtempers of the breaſt and lungs, incident to 
All flat countries ſuperabounding in moiſture. 

Here, as in all Denmark, are but two ſeaſdns 
of the year, Winter and Summer, that imme- 
Aiately cloſe on each other; the ſummer months 
June. July, and Auguſt, are uſually more ſultry 
hot chan in . inſect and 

| vegetable 


81 
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vegetable life, burſt of a ſudden ints exiſtence, 


and ſoon arrive at maturity z fo that no fooner the 
icy particles of the air vaniſh, than the ſhow diſ- 
appears, and all around is ſpread with an agreea- 
ble verdure; the cattle are turned out to feed, 
and the inhabitants, who have leiſure from more. 
important concerns, divert themſelves with _ 
recreations. 1 


Corsun 4⁰ tx ed Aerial. 


AHIS. city, in the middle of the 12th centutgg 
was only a ſmall fiſhing town; in the year 


4 68, ide, a Danifh biſhop, conſtructed a caſtleon 
the ſpot for the defence of the coaſt againſt pirates, 


at that time ſwarming in the Baltic. The conve- 
niency of the ſituation, and ſecurity the caſtle af- 

forded, induced many of the inhabitants of the 
iſland to reſort thither; from which time, under 
various interruptions, it gradually roſe into its 
preſent ſplendor 3 1254, it was created an Epiſto- 
pal See; and in 1443, became the regal ſeat of 


Denmark. But it was not until the year 1728, 


that the foundation was laid of its Preſent hand- 
ſome appearance, before which time even the 


Royal Palace made but a very mean appearance. 
On the 20th of October, 1728, a fire broke 


out at a mean houſe near the Weſt· gate, and pto- 
ceeded with ſuch fury, that within the compaſs of 


_ forty-eight hours the NON _ of ae "_ was. 
n to _ | 
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It is rebuilt in a much more elegant manner, 5 
And its now form the n of my Wet de- 
ſeription. | 
This City, ns to Buſching- $ account, is in 
extent, from the Weſt· gate to the N orway- gate in 
the citadel, 4140 Seeland ells; aad from the 
N orth- gate to the Amack- gate 3120 ells, whence 
he concludes it muſt be in circuit 12, 600 ells. 
And the Gother-ſtreet, which runs in a ſtrait line 
acroſs the whole city, more than 4, 200 feet long, 
the breadth of the King's market, and area about 
the new harbour included; and contains four roy- 
al palaces, 10 pariſh chiirehes 9 chapels, a con- 
ſiderable number of Noblemens, and 4000 
Burghers houſes, eleven markets and 'public 
Tquares, 1860 ſtreets, and 100,000 inhabitants. 
Since the year 1746, the annual births have a- 
mounted on the average to 2592, and the bu- 
rials to 2594, which is nearly equal to one-tenth 


of the like caſualties within the bills of mortality, 


that circumſcribe the Cities of London and W 


minſter. 
This City is divided into three principal parts, 


Old Copenhagen, New Copenhagen, and Chriſt- 


* To adjuſt the magnitude of Copenhagen by the aboye 
| _ meaſurement, the reader is firſt to underſtand what meaſure 
an ell is, Lord Moleſworth ſays Z of an Engliſh ell; Poſtle- 
thwait +, or one yard; and Bufclitng, that 12,600 ells is equal 
to a geographical mile, 15 of which is equal to a degree, and 
- conſequently to 69 Engliſh ſtatute miles; therefore a geogra- 
Phical mile by the ſame rule = 4 15 Engliſh miles, the cir- 
=, cuit of 8 | ha 
5 ian 


1 | 
ian Shafen, the two latter having been chieſl 5 
conſtructed ſince the conflagration, are laid out in 
broad ſtreets, running in a ſtreight line, interſec- 
ting each other at right angles; the houſes in the 
principal ſtreets and areas are chiefly built of 
brick; in the lanes and bye ſtreets moſt generally 
of timber, filled up with brick, or what we call 
Cage- work, but upon the whole, make a _ 
handſome appearance. | 
In the ſtrand quarteris the agu new v royal 
palace of Chriſtianſburg, conſtructed by Chriſtian 
VI. 1740. On the' firſt ſtory in this palace the 
ladies and gentlemen: in waiting have their apart- 
ments; on the ſame floor, is the royal treafury, 
and private caſh-office, the King's court of juſtice, 
the burghers court, and the ſuperintendence office, 
or what is called in England the board of works; 
in the ſecond ſtory are the royal apartments, and 
the ſupreme court of judicature; and in the third 
| Kory are the apartments of the Prince Royal. 

To the palace, the Chancery is connected by a 
Corse in the loweſt ſtory, which is vaulted, 
is the repoſitory of the archives; in the ſecond 
ſtory, the Privy Council, the Chanceries of both 
kingdoms, and of the German dominions, the mi- 
litary colleges, and the college of finances; the 
third ſtory is chiefly occupied by the obey of | 
the treaſury, 

In the building called the edifice, on | the firſt 
fry, 5 is che arſenal; on the ſeeond, the Kings 

N library, 


4 [ 921 
Abrary, 200 foot long, and contains 70, ooo vo- 
lumes, arranged after the manner of the Bibloteca 
della Minerva at Rome; in the third, are the roy - 
al cabinet of curioſities, the picture gallery, and 
the cabinet of medals; and in the 4h tory, the 


Cabinet of models, 


This palace has a very noble appearance, and 
238 being free and detached from any other build - 
ings, commands a very happy proſpect every 
way; but what the form of this building is, or 
on what plan of architecture conſtructed, or on 
What general, or particular proportion deſigned, i is 
not, as I can find, any where apparent. 
Th he next thing that merits notoriety in. this city, 
ſeems to be the church of the Trinity in the Roſen» 
burg quarter, the tower of which is ſaid to be a 
maſter- piece of the kind, deſigned. by the cele- 
brated aſtronomer, Chriſtian Longomontan; its 
form is round, the height 115 feet, the diameter 
54 feet, flat on the top, ſurrounded with an iron 
balluſtrade; the aſcent is ſpiral, and fo ſpacious 
and eaſy, that a coach and horſes. may paſs up and 


dun with facility, as was experimented. by Pe- 


ter the great, Emperor of Ruſſia, 1716. 
. 1 tower was deſigned for an qbſervatory, but 

all the curious inſtruments collected by Tyche 
Brahe, Olaus Romer and others, and depoſited 
herein, were deſtroyed in the dreadful conflagra- 


tion 1428, Amongſt the reſt a large celeſtial globe, 


valued at 5,000 rixdollars. After the fire, Chriſ- 


1331 : 
tian VI. perſented the library with many curious 
books, and ſuch valuable inſtruments, as could 

| be procured, to ſupply the place of thoſe deſtroy- 

ed, which has been ſince improved by, various 
other donations, and is open five days in the week, 
for the inſpection of the inquiſitive. Inſcribed on 
the tower, e ane the 
meaning of. which 1 15, 


Doctrinam & juſtitiam dirigez Jehova, i in corde © co 
ronati Chriſtiani quarti, 1642. 


10 the eaſt quarter is a large building, called che 
general Commiſſion Office, erected by Frederie IV, 
1704 at this office the united colleges of the Ad- 
miralty, and general commiſſion aſſemble; the 

other naval _ will be mentioned in the Poor 
Placa. | 

In this FO is allo the little palace of Char- 
lottenburg, and the academy of the royal cadets. 
This ſtructure Frederic IV. intended at firſt for 
an Opera-houſe, but altered his intention, and 
converted it to a much better uſe; in 1720, he 
aſſigned it to the land cadets, and: about five years 
after removed thither the marine cadets; where 
each diviſion have their ſeparate apartments and 
exereiſing rooms; they are ſupplied with lodging, 
cloathing, fire, candle, and a monthly penſion ſuf- 
ficient to find them diet, and are inſtructed at the 
ang 8 * by able walter in all the re- 
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| Huiſite ſciences; each company is s under the inſpec- 
tion of its proper officers, and are a _— for the 
army and navy. 
In the weſt quarter is the royal palace of Roſen- | 
1 erected by Chriſtian IV. 1604; it is a hand- 
ſome ſtructure in the ſemi Gothic taſte, decorated 
with one large, and two ſmall towers, like the 
Tower of London, is ſurrounded by a ditch, and 


utique fortification, plain with embraſures; it has 


its own commanding officer, but the guard is from 
time to time relieved by the city garriſon. The 


| Eardens are very extenſive, and embelliſhed with 


| @ variety of ornaments; in ſummer they are the 
public walks, and ſometimes the Royal F wy re- 

3 fide here a few days. 

In the great room, which takes up the whole 
extent of the palace on the third ſtory, are five 
pieces of painting by Kroak, twelve pieces of ta 
peſtry, repreſenting the atchievements of Chriſ- 
tian V. and three ſilver lions, which on the King 8 
inauguration are placed round the throne; in two 
cabinets adjacent, the old and new regalia, ſome 
other Jewels, and an entire ſervice of gold are 
kept; in one other cabinet is a collection of curi- 

| ous drinking, and other glaſs veſſels, and in a 


| third apartment the royal throne. 


£F 


. be Naval DzePARTMENT. 
8 this is an object that in a more particular 


manner demands the reader? s attention, I 
7 ſhall 


1 


ſhall be more large and explicit i in the deſcriptioc 
The port conſiſts of two parts, the road before 
the city, and the royal harbour; the road is form- 
ed on the weſt by the little iſle of Amak, and the 
city; it much reſembles our Downes, and is co- 
vered on the eaſt by an iſland, called the Salt 
Holm, and ſome other ſand banks, as the Downes 
by the Goodwin ſands. This road is very capa- 

cious, and good anchorage on a clean ſand; and T 
have ſeen in diftin& convoys, and native trade, 
more than three hundred ſail of ſhips at anchor; 
at the ſame time, it is in ſome meaſure guarded by 
the ſame capital fortification, as at the ſame time 
commands the entrance into the Royal Haven, 
but the road is too extenſive to be guarded againſt 
all belligerent conſequences ; from this road the 
city makes a very handſome appearance, and the 
adjacent country preſents a very agreeable proſpect. 


Between the iſle of Amak, and the city, is the 
channel that compoſes the royal harbour, in which 
the ſhips of war belonging to the crown of Den- 


mark are laid up, and from thence caſually fitted f 4 


out. This iſland i is connected with and made 
part of the city; it joins it by two bridges, and 
the haven that is in part formed by it, is incloſed 
with ſtorehouſes and workſhops, for the iervice of 
the ſhipping ; it is about ten miles in circuit, and 
ſupplies the city with all ſuch proviſions as reſult 
from plentiful dairies, and kitchen gardens, and 


for 


= 
for that reaſon extremely well adapted to a naval 
tation, and much-· reſorted fea- port; at Chriftian 
Shafen, on this iſland, is a fine dock-yard, where 
the navy ſhips are built and refitted ; and between 
Chriſtian Shafen, and the city, a pillar is erected 
in the middle of the water, on which is the ſtatue 
of a naked female; on her left ſide ſtands the figure 
of a ſwan, which extends its neck behind her back, 
and bringing its head over the right ſhoulder, 
Kicks irs bill in the mouth of the ſtatue. The 
Pillar and ſtatue are taken for a ſymbolical repre- 


ſentation of the city of Copenhagen, or may have 


been fo of any ether ſea - port, as the fame was 
found during the war, 1611, near Calmar in Swe- 
den, and thence conveyed to Copenhagen. 
This iſland is chiefly inhabited by a colony of 
Hollanders or Flemings, invited thither in 1516. 
They furniſh a market in the city, named after 
the iſland, in much the ſame manner as our Co- 
vent - garden is * with che addition of dairy | 
products 
J have juſt mentioned, i in the preceding pages, 
ſome particulars reſpecting the !Daniſh navy, in 
Which I ſhall now be more explicit; it conſiſts of 34 
 Thips of the line, 16 frigates, and an uncertain 


number of light veſſels, called gallies; Ance the 
year 17635, the ſeamen, which are in conſtant pay, 
eonſiſt of four diviſions, each diviſion of ten com- 


panies, with a company of artillery, amounting 
tr: to 4, 400 men. 


The 


E 


The number of regiſtered ſeamen, with whiélt 


the fleet may be manned: on an emergency, is 


24, ooo, who in Denmark are diſtributed in fix diſs 

tricts, and the ſame in Norway, under the direc- 
tion of certain officers for that purpoſe appointed. 
The ſeamen in pay work on the Holm, where the 


ſhipping he in rows, and have their quarters in 


certain barracks for that uſe eſtabliſhed; and tak 


ing all things. together, Denmark makes a very. 
conſiderable figure as a naval power. 
The fortifications that incloſe the city, are ge. 


nerally formed of earth, and the ſſopes of the 


glaces of greenſwarth, from whence many con- 


clude, this city little able to refiſt the attacks of 
a judicious . enemy for any long time; but if ex- 
perience had not evinced the contrary, 2 little re- 


flection would have informed, that a city, five 
miles in circuit, with a ſuitable garriſon every way 


well ſupplied, needs but very moderate fortifica- 


tions for its defence, and of thoſe meer earth, welt 


rammed and ſettled, are not the worſt; and as this 
city can always command 0,000. regular troops, 

beſides the burghers ; and has conſtantly in ſtore 
a vaſt profuſion of every thing requiſite both fot 
defence and offence, and a ſtrong navy always. at 


: hand, ſo far as military {kill may preſume, it 18 8 


not very probable, that any army will ever be 


brought before it, able to effect any thing mate- 


rial, and this more eſpecially when it is conſider- 
ed, that eight months in the year are but ill ca 
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culated for action, and when it appears from a late 
lift, that the land forces kept conſtantly on foot in 
Denmark and Norway, amount to 59,289 men, 
and theſe maintained at as little or leſs expence 
than 20,000 in the fervice of Great Britain, 


| The Trade of DENMARK. 


15. is * by thoſe who write about Denmark un- 
der this head, that Copenhagen enjoys the moſt 
commodious ſituation for navigation and commerce, 
and might be made the centre of the important 
trade of the north, and in particular that carried 
on in the 1 8 if a * was eſtabliſhed i that 
1 

dis in theory appears very pretty, and with an 
14 at the tail of it appears very ſpecious; to this 
are but two plain objections, the one that ſituation 


© is the leaſt part of the matter, the other, that trade 


is in quite another channel; but it might happen, 
That if Copenhagen could amaſs as much wealth 
as London, Briſtol, Liverpool, Amſterdam, Rot- 
terdam, Bourdeaux and Marſeilles, and at the 
Tame time find judicious merchants to employ it, 
In fuch caſe Copenhagen might have ſome chance 
to become the center of commerce, as great things 
have been done by ports much more ſeemingly in- 
commodious, as W isbuy on the iſle of Gothland, 
cc. but theſe are dreams of men awake. It may 
| be ſufficient as to truth, and facts, that the wiſdom 
of the latter Dany Princes, have done much for 
their 


151 | 
their country; and if the like wiſdom continues 
prevalent, may in a courſe of time do much more. 
Formerly all the trade to Denmark was carried 
on by the Hanſe towns, they were ſupplanted by 
the Dutch and Engliſh, until the reign of Chriſtian KM 
the third, when the Danes began to conduct their 
own commerce, which has been from that time t@ 
this gradually increaſing ; ſo that in the year 17525 
there paſſed the Sound 850 fail of ſhips, which, as 
from the Baltic only, make no contemptible figure. 
In the laſt century there were ſcarce any manu- KW 
factures carried on in Denmark, they were firſt 
introduced by Frederic IV. and Chriſtian VI. 
and appear in a very thriving way, and more pro · 
bably fo, as the manufactures of all other countries 
are prohibited; tho' by the way this courſe mult 
alter, if the Danes expect any benefit by the export, 
as it is buying and ſelling that makes up the ſum 
and ſubſtance of trade, but for the preſent a locat 
plan may anſwer very well. There are now in 
Denmark very ſkilful mechanics, in almoſt every 
branch of buſineſs; and in 1738 a general magan 
zine was opened at the Exchange to which the ma- 
nufacturers bring all the wares, they cannot find 
vent for in the other towns, and are paid ready | 
money for them, and which are again delivered qut 
on credit to retalers. | 3H 
+ RIS Exchange is a handfome edifice, i in the f 
Gothic taſte, in length 406, in breadth 66 feet. 
cmelly erected by Chriſtian IV. 1624, the loweſt il 
| N 2 dor 
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ſtory is diſpoſed in warehouſes, very commodious 
for the merchants, as on both ſides there are canals, 
where the ſhips may lie cloſe to them to lade and 
unlade in the ſecond ſtory, on the north ſide, the 
dealers uſually meet; in the middle, and down the 
whole length on -both ſides, are ranges of ſhops; 
and in one wing, on the ſouth ſide, is the Royal 
Bank; and in the other, the Royal Magazine, 
where the undiſpoſed 1 ks pre men- 
Demed. are depoſited. | 

The principal trading companies are, the Afiatics 
_ erected with royal approbation in 1616, and con- 


| firmed by charter 1698; they have a ſettlement at 


'Tranquebar, on the coaſt of Coromandel, and ſend 
annually ſome ſhips to China; the circle of which 


| trades are too well known in England, and too 


much felt too, to need any relation here; as na 
India trade can turn out any benefit to a nation, 
but as it muſt ſenſibly injure ſome other part of 
Europe. The fund for this commerce is ſaid to 
be in high credit, as in 1755 390,000 rixdollars 
was added to. the main ſtock. 

The Weſt-India company, formerly a monopoly, 
was 1754 laid open to the natives of Denmark, 
Norway and Sleſwic; in 1755 the King eſtabliſned 
an African company, with a capital of 300 actions, 
each of 500 rixdollars, divided between thirteen 
- adventurers. 
A general trading company, eſtabliſhed by royal 7 


| charter was ä as deſigned to carry on 
= 7 
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ſuch branches. of trade, as private adventurers 
might not be able to undertake, and to anſwer the 
purpoſe of an academy for the training up youth in 
the ſcience of commerce; they were incorporated 
1747. The actions are 1000, at 500 rixdollars 
each, but only 300 paid in on each capital; the ⁵ 
remainder as in the like caſes 1 Wer 
to an arbitrary call. 95 A 
This general trade is to the NR ports in 
Europe, and to Greenland on the whale fiſnery, 
happily enough conſidered, as the gain of one 
branch, may occaſionally counterbalance the los 
of another.. - cx at 

The Iceland and F inmark. company hank 55 | 
tinct charter; it is an abſolute e deter- 
minabhle 77. | 

In the general trade, . the. commerce is open. to 
private adventurers, and many purſue it on their 
own bottoms. In Denmark the imports exceed 
the exports; but in Norway quite the reverſe; but 
upon the whole, if the expence of the ſhipping be : 
cleared, the nation will be gradually enriched.” 

There is calculated, to ſupport and — 
trade, an Aſſignation Exchange, or Loan Bank, 

erected 29 October 1736. Their notes are drawn 
from 100 to 10 rixdollars, and paſs as current 
ſpecie at the public offices, and all over the Daniſn 
dominions. This Bank lends on pledge, great or 
ſmall ſums, not leſs than 100 rixdollars, at 4 er 


cent. The capital is 500,000 rixdollars; and 
tho”, 


# 
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tho?, as in all fach caſes neceſſarily happens, their 


circulating notes far exceed their capital, yet is 
their ſtock in good credit, and their actions much 


above par; the value plainly reſulting from the 
ſuper credit, as otherwiſe a capital ſo diſpoſed 
- could not be preſumed, tho? in full buſineſs, and 
no loſſes, to produce more than three per cent. 
"which is not above half the natural intereſt in 


Denmark. 
There is alſo an Inſurance Office for ſhipping, | 


eftabliſhed by charter; and this is preſumed to 
have good buſineſs, as ſeldom leſs than 3,000 fail 
of veſſels, in foreign trade and coaſters, are en- 

tered at the. houſe, within the circle of the 


1 year, and moſt of theſe inſure, as that is done on 


TE eaſy terms, and makes trade more certain. 


[ 
| 


Thus we ſee, what may probably be the preſent 


| | Y ſtate of commerce in Denmark, and which, if 


it can be ſupported on the preſent footing, may, 
as the monopolies waſte away, and the commerce 


opens, become in a moderate courſe of time, un- 


der the dictature of wiſe and judicious — a 
nich and flouriſhing kingdom. 

The baſis of trade is caſh, nominal or 6 in 
ſpecie, bullion or account; this therefore ſeems 


the proper place, to be particular in reſpect to 


: theſe; as ale of the weights and meaſures of Den- 
mark. TO! 


Abi 


· we } -- | 
Accounts are kept in „ 5 and 
ſchillings, Dantz, | 


Account. N Fr: Cunt DE 


X * - hs * 
*. 


z penins 1 ſchilling- 6 marcks 1 ib 


16 ſchillings 1 marck. 4rixdollars troſenobles Bf 
24 ditto 1 oort. 2rixdollars 1 duc. 
4 oorts I rixdollar. 4 marcks | lechtdollan | 
6 marcks ditto. IAN . 2 
9 rixdollars il, ſterling. 


15 


Il do not know of any gold account in this coun- 

try; I have previouſly given the intrinſic value of + 
a marck and rixdollar, as reduced to Engliſh ſtan- 
The current ſpecie when in its regulated ſtate; 
68 marcks Daniſh, is coined from eight ounces of 


pure ſilver; and eight ounces of pure filyer being = 


S 576 pence; and ſixty- eight marcks =" 544 


pence, there remains 32 pence ſterling, or about | 


half an ounce for alloy; but as in abſolute mo- 


narchies the ſtandard is often varied to anſwer par- 4 


tial purpoſes, and has been often the caſe in Den- 
mark, however the Prince in ſuch conduct miſta- | 
ken, the true value can only, from time to time, 

be aſcertained by aſſay, and a better knowledge 
of what is the real value of an ounce weight, be- 

fore any correct calculation can be made of the 
true par of exchange, other than has been already 
given. 


. 


„ 
Magbis and Meaſures. : 
UK ESE are extremely neceſſary to be ben 
in trade, as from thence the aſcertaining of 
value muſt neceſſarily ſpring, but it is our misfor- 


tune to be as ill informed in this particular, as in 
many others, the commercial W gives 


them in the following manner. 


The weight of heavy. goods, is the d 


of 320 pounds; it is divided into 20 liſponds, and 
each liſpond into 161. 


The pound is leſs than that of France by about 


+ per cent. the ell is + leſs than that of Holland, 


and equal to an Engliſh yard. 


The 100 feet of Copenhagen, make 103 5 4 at 


Amſterdam. 


I have mentioned in the preceding Pages, \how 


Lord Moleſworth gives the pound and ell, both 


: different from the above; and as to the meaſure of 
"the feet, I find we muſt go to Amſterdam for 


plenary ſatisfaction; and to France for the value 
of the pound weight; and then the French have 


various weights of the like denomination, reduc- 


Fr Univerſal Merchant, to the 


Tg ein or | 


— 


\ 


double marck, as 16 is to 21. 


9 grains. 


Paris, 2 eke, 16 0 ounce weight, cc W $755 560. 


tains-Englith — 
Engliſh Troy 1 12 ounces bg 5,760. 
So that the Engliſh pound Troy is to the French 


Again, 
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a 


Again, 
The Paris ounce weighs Engliſh Troy 3 
grains, — I 472 3 5 


| : The Engliſh Troy ounce contains 430 


So that that Engliſh Eroy ounce, is to] .- 
the Paris ounce, as — — _- } 64 to 63 


The Engliſh Averdupois pound weighs) 
Troy grains, NEAT — 7004. 


The Averdupois ounce 16 to the 1 
= Troy grains, — $437—75 


| Conſequently the Troy to the Averdupois Poundz 
is as 88 to 107 nearly. 
As alſo the Troy to the Averdupois ounce, as 50 
to 73 nearly. 
And the Averdupois pound, and ounce, to 00 
Paris 2 mark weight, and ounce, as 85 to 68 
. nearly... > FI 
And as theſe weights were ſo adjuſted: between = 
our Royal Society, and the Royal Academy at 
Paris, I have no doubt of their being at leaſt to- 
lerably correct; and from hence may the value of 
the Daniſh weights be deduced, if one could rightly 
conceive, what is intended by the expreſſion per 
cent. in the light it there appears. 


The Iſlands belonging to Denmark: 


T HE S E require but a brief deſcription, the 

principle and firſt in place is the iſle of Fu- 

nen. To the welt of Zealand, between the great 
7 | ET and. 
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and little Belts, two capital channels out of the 
German ocean into the Baltic ſea; the greater ſe. 
parating Funea from Zealand, the leſſer from Jut- 
land, trom north to ſouth about fifty, and from 
eaſt to weſt about forty Engliſh miles, ſo that like 
Zealand the form is almoſt round, 

This iſlapd, conſidering its ſituation and latitude, 
is extremely pleaſant and fertile, and ſo much 
eſteemed by the Danes in preference as to be the 
chief conflux of the Nobility, whoſe ſeats are diſ- 
perſed over the whole face of the country. 

The crops of grain, as rye, barley, oats and 
buck wheat, are reaſonably plenty, fo as in good 
ſeaſons to export conſiderable quantities, and the 
inhabitants raiſe a ſufficient ſtock of fruits, vege- 
tables and honey ; it has ſeveral freſh-water lakes 
and rivers abounding in fiſh, but none that are na- 
vigable, nor any good harbour, but ſeveral bays, 
where is tolerable riding for ſhips, and whereto ſea 
Aſh reſort in plenty. 

The whole iſland is divided into five ampts, or 
prefectures, the principal of which is Nybourg, a 
forcified town on the great Belt; it is well built, 

and commodiouſ]y ſituate; to this town is the pal- 
ſage over from Korſor in Zealand; and here the 
toll is received from all ſhips paſſing i into the . 

a tic by this Canal. - 

Odenſe, the next prefecture, is a very ancient 
town, and the capital of the dioceſe; it is ſituate 

in 
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in a plain, on a river that empties itſelf about two 
miles below the town into the bay or Gulph of 
Steges Strand; this city carries on a conſiderable 
manufacture in the leather branch, is eſpecially 
famous for gloves, and has alſo manufactures of 
cloth, ſoap, and ſugar; it employs in foreign trade 
and coaſting 34 large ſhips, and above 100 ſmaller 
veſſels, and as many arrive annually from other 
ports. In 1701 a ſubſidy treaty was concluded 
here between England, Denmark and Holland; 
and in 1724 a 1 company eſtabliſhed by 
charter, 

The third prefecture is Rugaard; Bovenſe the 
chief town, carries on ſome trade with Norway, 
and in this town and the adjacent country a conſi- 
derable manufactory of rugs and blankets is carried 
on, and a great quantity of cummin- ſeed raiſed; 
it is ſeated on the little Belt, and the common pak. 
ſage is from hence to Klackring in Jutland. _ 
The fourth is Hindſpavel ; it is ſeated on a pro- 
montory in the little Belt, was anciently a royal 
palace, and near it is the little iſland of Fanoe, re- 
markable for good paſture lands, fine woods, and 


ſubſtantial peaſants. 
The fifth is Aſſens, likewiſe ſeated on the little 


Belt, of which nothing remarkable appears, but 
that the common paſſage is from hence to Aaroe 
Sundsfarge in Jutland, and export ſome corn. 


O 2 The 


10 
The Nand of LANGELAND. 


T HIS is a long narrow iſland at the fourth en- 
trance of the great Belt, its length about 35, its 
breadth abour five miles, it trends nearly north and 
ſouth, and has one channel between it and F unen, 
and one other between it and Zealand; it was former- 
Iy a principality, appendant to the Princes of the 
blood, at preſent a county, and eſteemed for its 


natural fertility one of the beſt in Denmark. 


There is on this Iſland only one town, Rudkio- 
bing, and that but ſmall, fortified on the land ſide, 
with a wall and ditch, its trade is chiefly corn and 
proviſions, and is under the ſame general governor 
as F unen. 


'Laaianp or Lol LAxbD. 


AALAND is likewiſe ſeated at the ſouth 
entrance of the great Belt, ſeparated on the 
| eaſt from Falſtar by a narrow ſtreight, and from 

Ph Langeland by a channel about teen miles over; 
its dimenſion is about 35 by 15 miles, and is re- 
markably fertile for that climate, it produces wheat 
and peaſe of the beſt qualities, and the other grains 
in common. Alſo a particular kind of fruit the na- 
tives call manna, it grows on a long ſlender ſtem, 


its colour red, and its taſte much like ſweet al- 
monds. 2 3 


The 
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The towns on this iſland are, Naſkow; the j prin- 
cipal, it is incloſed with a ſingle wall, and has a 
pretty good harbour. 
Rodbye, a market town, with a very commo- 
dious harbour, and much corn is from thence ex- 
ported. 
Maricboc, ſeated on a lake, the Provincial 
Courts are held here, and from hence a conſider- 
able trade is carried on coaſt- wiſe. * 
Nyſtad, is a ſmall flouriſhing town, and carries 
on a conſiderable trade to — and other 
ports in Germany. is p 
Saxkiobing, is a ſmall town, ſeated on a fruit- 
ful plain, and carries on a corn trade coaſt- wiſe i in 
flat-bottomed veſſels. 
This iſland has a particular governor, but in 
ſpiritual affairs, is under the inſpection of the dio- 
ceſe of Funen. 9 


F 


HIS iſland is ſituate between Laaland — 
Zealand, its dimenſion about 30 by 12 
* it yields grain in common with the neigh- 
bouring iſlands, but is moſt noted for the abun- 
dance of frutt it produces; it is uſually the Queen 
of Denmark's dower, and has been ordinarily the 

reſidence of the Queen Dowager ; it has but one 
town of any conſequence, Nyekiobing, fortified 
; nd | | on 
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on the land- ſide with a wall and ditch, and carries 
on a conſiderable trade. 


Non rn JuTLAanD. 


Tus. is one part, or diviſion of the great 
Peninſula, bounded on the north and weſt 
by the German ocean, on the eaſt by the Catte- 
gat, and on the ſouth by the rivers Kolding and 
Skotburg, which divide it from the dutchy of 
Sleſwic, or what is uſually called South Jutland ; 
the dimenſion of this diviſion is about 150 by 80 
miles; the center is principally heath and moor- 
land, but the extents moderately rich and fertile; 
it raiſes and exports great quantities of grain, and 
vaſt numbers of lean black cattle, horſes and hogs; 
in the lakes, and on the coaſts, are very conſider- 
able fiſheries, and ſeveral very tolerable harbours, 
but theſe chiefly on the Cattegat, or eaſt fide, 
which 1s prettily diverſified with hills, vales and 
woods, with abundance of ſmall ſtreams, but on- 
ly one capital river, the Gunden, ſupplied by 
forty rivulets, and after a courſe of about 120 
miles, empties itſelf into the Cattegat, 1 is ſe- 
veral miles navigable. 
Ihe air of this country, eſpecially towards the 
north ſea, is very keen, but appears by the robuſt 
habit of the natives to be very healthy. 


North 


( 8802 J 
North Jutland was formerly divided into nine 
diſtricts, which are now aboliſhed, as the Royal 
Judicature takes place, which has formed it into 
four general governments derivative from the four 
chief cities, 2 3 Aarhuis and . 


The Dutchy of SLES WIC. 


'T" HIS Dutchy, commonly called South Jut- 
land, is bounded to the north by the rivers 
Kolding and Skotburg, with ſome little interval 
of the continent, to the eaſt, by part of the little 
Belt, and the Baltic-ſea, to the weſt by the Ger- 
man ocean, and to the ſouth by the river Eider, 
and a ſmall neck of land, of about three miles, 
between the ſaid river, and a ſea inlet, at the head 
of which is ſeated the town of Kiel. It is a royal 
Fief of Denmark, and ſevered, as above, on the 
ſouth from Holſtein, and the German dominions, 
as appears by the following Pentameter verſe, cut 
on the Holſtein gate, at Rendiburg, which ſtands. 


cloſe to the B 
Eydori Romani terminus Imperii. 


Its extent from Renſburg to Koldingen is about 
ninety, and its mean breadth about forty-five miles. 
The face of the country is rather level than hilly, 
and no mountains of any 3 altitude. 


This 
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This Dutchy, having been from time to time 
poſſeſſed by the younger branches of the royal 
houſe of Denmark, and from that crown held in 
fee, has been ſubject of much contention for ages 
but is now preſumed to be determined in favour 
of the crown, Frederic IV. having aſſumed the 
regality in 1714, which was confirmed to him by 
the treaty of Stockholm, 1720; to which: the 
Emperor, the Kings of England, France, Spain 
and Sweden, and the Republics of Poland and 
Holland, were guarantees; and as the whole 
Dutchy was then incorporated with the kingdom 
of Denmark, the King ordered the two lions, 
which are the arms of Sleſwic, to be hinge 
out of the Holſtein eſcutcheon. 
| This Dutchy 1s now governed by a Stadrholder 
of the King's appointment, and divided into ci- 
ries, brefectures, diſtricts, hardes, birkes, pariſhes, 
manors and ſloges; and the cities have their par- 
ticular magiſtrates, independent of the prefectures, 
but all the other diviſions are ſubject thereto. 
The government is, by the common law, con- 
tained in the old Codex, except ſome towns, which 
retain their municipal laws. The ſupreme Court 
is held at Gottorp, and has four ſeſſions in a year. 
The Provincial Court is held once a year in Eaſ- 
ter week; it conſiſts of the Stadtholder, four No- 
blemen, four Counſellors, a Recorder, Notary 
and Secretary. . 
Sleſwic, 


t t13 * , 

Sleſwic, the capital, was once a fine town, and 
flands i in 2 very pleaſant country, but ſince the re- 
moval of the Duke, is gone much to decay, and 
the river Sley, by which its commerce was cons 
ducted, is quite choaked up, and become uſeleſs. 8 


An Account of Noniiay: 
118 ancient kingdom, this wild romantie- 
country, is bounded on the weſt and ſouth 
hy the German ocean, on the north By the north 
fea, and on the eaſt by Lapland and Sweden, and 
ſeparated from the latter by a long chain of mourns 
tains, its extent north and ſouth about 960 miles, 
the mean width about 2 50 miles. * 

The air in moſt parts is pure and falubrious; 
but more in the middle and on the eaſt, than on 
the weſt, or other boundaries on the ocean; bes 
cauſe of the reſulting damps, whence ſpring ſeors 
butic diforders, rheums, &c. The cold is not 
any way prejudicial, as not only the natives ard 
hardened to it, but as likewiſe being well provid- 
ed with all neceffary defence. ö 

In the eaſtern parts the winter ſets in about the | 
middle of October, and uſually breaks up, about 
the middle of April. The cold, during that 
ſeaſon, is very intenſe, but the air generally very 
clear. The falls of ſhow, during this ſeaſon, ars 

very great, and! is often the cauſe of bringing down 
: £38 * 
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large flakes from the mountains, to the terror, and 
| often the deſtruction of the inhabitants below; their 
houſes and caſtle, on the other hand, the lodg- 
ment of ſnow, in the vales and meadows, is a ſure 
prognoſticate of a happy ſummer's product, of 
grain and herbage ; ſuppoſing a Proper body of 
foil, which is not always the caſe in this king- | 
dom, and it happens very lucky for this region, 
that when it is hard weather in the inland, it is 
uſually ſoft and moderate on the coaſt; ſo that 
while it is convenient for the inhabitants of the 
Former to bring their goods on ſledges to markets, 

the latter engage themſelves in the fiſheries ; ſo that 
notwithſtanding the ſeeming e eee of 
che ſeaſon, all are OOTY. in ſome lucyative 

purſuit. 83 \ 
The ſummer heats, owing to the refletion of 

the ſun-beams on the mountains, and the earth in 
the vales, having been kept warm during the win- 
ter, by the lodgment of the ſnow, is the cauſe that 
grain ſprings up and ripens ſuddenly, ſo that often 
only nine weeks intervene between ſeed time and 


harveſt. 


Iy!he ſea coaſt, efvecially on s 8 hore 7 1 


high, bold and rocky, ſprinkled. all along with 
little extraneous iſlands, that at once guard the 
coaſt, and form a kind of harbours, very happy 
for ſuch ſhipping as violent weather may have 
drove on. the coaſt z and as the water in theſe is 

_ yy 
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generally too 4 Hi anchor-hold, — iron 
rings are here and there fixed in the rocks for 
holdfaſts; and ſhips ſeemingly at ſea, thus covers 
ed, ride in ſmooth water, and ſecure as in a regular 
haven; between theſe extraneous rocks and the 
land, are in many places long ranges of ſandbanks, * 
that feed innumerable ſhoals of fiſh, which, When 
taken and dried by the froſt in winter, or ſalted 
in the ſummer, make a .confiderable, parts of the 
commerce of this country. 
As the face of this country is an ks com- 
mixture of mountains and rocks, hills and vales, 
the rains and melting of the ſnows, that natural- 
ly attend the approach of ſummer, produce in 
' courſe a vaſt number of rivulets and lakes, ſwitt 


currents and immenſe water-falls, all ſignificant { 


in their reſpective operations as to beauty or pro- 
fit, and in many parts of the kingdom not onl7 
Furniſh the moſt enchanting ſcenes, but produce 
infinite great quantities of fiſh, and cloath all na- 
ture with a moft delightful verdure; the more 
pleaſing to the natives, as it varies the prolhet-4 
upon them after a long melancholy winter. 
Theſe water-falls, currents and ſtreams, are emi- 5 
nently ſerviceable. to the trade of this country, as | 
they are the means of bringing down. the timber, 


that grows in profuſion on the mountains, to the | 


ſhipping in the bays and harbours ; and that this 
* be effected with the more ſafety, booms ſtrongly | 
7 2 | ſecured 


rns; 


Pcured ate laid athiart the ſtreams at the foot or 
the water fall, to impede the violent range of the 
floats, and preventing injury to the timber: and 
as a farther convenience near theſe water- falls, are 
placed great number of ſawing mills. 
The trees of this country are, elm, Aſh, beech, 
 baks, yew, birch, aſpen, juniper, alder, and both 
Ypecies of pine and fir, of the two latter and the oak 
their export chiefly conſiſt, and may be eſteemed 
a very important branch of commerce. Tr is faid, 
and with ſome appearance of knowlege, that the 
fir alone returns a million of rixdollars, i. e. 
1. ſterling yearly, which is perhaps more 
than the balance of trade in favour any maritime 
vountry in Europe; and it is generally preſumed, 
that the fiſheries produce ſufficient to balance the 
imports and pay the taxes. The mountains are 
purthened with a treafure, which tho? but ſparingly 
extracted, anſwer many important purpoſes, both 
as to export and domeſtic uſe; and if ſo extended 
& country does not every where ſhine in affluence, 
there is in all their towns the appearance of mode- 
rate wealth. 

The kingdom of Norway is divided i into four 
capital provinces, and thoſe a again into a number 
of leſſer diſtricts, each have their magiſtrate ac- 


| Fording to their degree or extent, and a general 

$tadtholder or Viceroy govern the whole. 
The principal towns are, Chriſtiana, the metro- 

polis Where the vice Stadtholder, the Governor of 


the 


| waterfall of Ejeſtadt. On the ſummit of tha 
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the province, and the Biſhop of the Dioceſe reſide 
and here the high Courts of Judicature and genes 
ral provincial Courts are held. The city is regu- 
larly built, of a confiderable extent, and carries on 
a great trade. Thechief town befides in this dif 
trict is Koninſburg, che great mine town and ge- 
neral mint of the kingdom; the filver mines here 
were diſcovered 1623, upon which this town was 
immediately built, and peopled with German mi- 
ners: in 1751 forty ſhafts were funk, and twelve 


_ veins wrought, which employs 35,000 officers, ar- 


rificers, and labourers, but what the clear profit 
may be is at preſent a ſecret, Pure filver is fome- 
times extracted, and ſome flight ftratas of gold 
have been hit upon, from which in 1647 ſome du- 
cats were coined: in 1695 one other ſmall vein was 
diſcovered, and more ducats coined; both theſe 
cCoinages are chiefly preſerved in the cabinets of the 
curious; on the firſt coined is inſcribed vide mire 
Domini. On the latter reverſe, von mitternacht 
kommt gold, Konigſburg December 1, 1697. 

The next province is Chriſtianſand, particular 
remarkable for its plenty of iron mines, and the 
romantic little town of Arudal, or, as we ſpeak it, 
Arundel: it is ſeated on a rock in the middle of 
the river Nid, about five miles below the great 


rock is a church, and on a rugged recline, is the 
greater part of the town built, the reſidue on piles 
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in the water; the ſtreets of the former, at . 
to the church, are ſteps hewn out of the ſolid rock, 
and the latter are formed by boats, on which they 
paſs from one part to the other. The ſhips either 
lic by theſe bridges of boats to lade and unlade, or 
by a wharf formed at the foot of the rock, and in 
either places ſufficient depth of water. The town 
has a good trade in timber, and the inhabitants em- . 


ploy many ſhips, 


The third capital province is Bergen, from the = 


Principal town of the ſame name, the largeſt city, 
and port, of the greateſt trade in N orway which 
as to the exports, chiefly conſiſts in fiſh, tallow, 
Hides and timber; it is ſeated on the continent in a 
valley, on the margin of a little Bay, which form it 
takes, running on the edges in a ſemicircle; nature 
has fortified it by land with inacceſſible mountains, 
and towards the harbour, with ſtrong and well 
finiſhed redoubts. The Engliſh fleet attempted 
this port 1665, but without ſucceſs. | 

The fourth capital province is Drontheim, and 
the moſt northerly, it borders an Sweden and Ruſ- 


ian Lapland, and is ſeparated fram the former 
by the high mountains of Kolen. 25 
| _ Drontheim, the capital of the province, and 
where the governor reſides, is ſeated on the river 

| Nid, which almoſt environs it, and was formerly 

| the reſidence of the n Kings; it is well 
= fortified, 
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5 fortified, and commands a pretty extenſive trade, in 
fiſh, tallow, hides, timber and copper. 


Upon this coaſt run a large range of little iſlands, 8 


as has been pre · mentioned; between two of them, 
the Moſkœ and Moſkcœnas, is the famous Moſkceſ- | 
tram, ſtream, gulph, - or eddy; which, like the 
| whim of Scylla and Charybdis amongſt the anci- 
ents, ſwallows up ſhips, tho? it be very true, that 
ſeamen with great caution avoid them, becauſe not 
only the currents are very ſtrong, but by the diſ- 
poſition of the iſlands ſo varied, as to form an 
amazing confuſion of eddies, which would be mife 
chievous enough to ſhipping happening to fall 
within their vortex; and of this may be conceived 
ſome diſtant idea, from what we obſerve at certain 
times under London Bridge, and the idea raiſed 
to a multiphed concatenation of the like eddies, 
violently driving on each other, which is all the 
wonderful myſtery of the Moſkœnas or Maalſtrom. 
To Norway, according to the order of govern- 
ment in Denmark, are annexed the iſles of F errœ, 
Een and Greenland. | 
The Ferrces are twenty-five in number, in che 
90 of 61 30, about one hundred and fifty 
leagues weſt of Norway; fifteen of theſe are in- 
habited, and tho? the ſoil is ſhallow, are ſaid to 
produce excellent grain, and to paſture large flocks 
of ſheep, in which the wealth of the inhabitants 
. Prncipaly conſiſt, 
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-The commodities. they export are, alte mut- 
ton, gooſe quills, feathers, Eider down, tallow, 
knit woallen. waiſtcoats, caps and hoſe ; and are 
Under the governor of Iceland. 5 
It i is remarkable in moſt northern coun tries, and 
From a very natural cauſe, animals become white, 
but in theſe iſlands that order is inverted; and ta 
ſheep brought here white ſoon turn black. And 
| 8 theſe iflands, and I preſume from the like 
cauſe, is a more dangerous * Gan that of 
the Maalftrom. 
Iceland, is a country of fomeihing i more conſe. - 
quence, and the-trade of e by char- 
ter 17 38. 
The Producbs of this ifland, for export ate, et 
_ed fiſh, beef, ſalted mutton, butter, train oil, tal- 
low, wadmal jackets, woollen hoſe and gloves, 
red wool, ſheep ſkins and lamb, fox-tails, feathers 
and quils, and 25 fail of ſhips are. conſtantly em- 
ployed. in the commerce of this iſland; and to en- 
courage it; in 1751, the King made the inhabi- 
tants a preſent of 10,000 rixgollarss helices a loan 
of 5,000 more. 
Greenland i is hardly any otherwiſe worth noting, | 
than as it is claimed by the crown of Denmark, 


ect. The fiſhery far whale and ſeal is common 
alike to. all nations; 3 


de confderarion | in the * roperty veſts. 


and ſome colonies planted upon to no material ef- p 
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The Government of Dexuan TY 


FENDER this general head are. inclutled 40 
the dominions of this crown; for ſince ix 


became dn one abſolute power directs the 
motion of the whole, and this in the royal breaſt 
alone; but as advice is always requiſite in affairs 
of any importance, and as council may or may - 
not be adhered to, at the Sovereign's pleaſure, a a4 
Privy Council is here eſtabliſhed, attended by fuck 
as have the principal places at Court, the ſeereta- 3 
ries of ſtate, and ſuch others as may be occaſionat- 
ly neceſſary to be conſulted on the hg po of 
their reſpective departments. 
Ihe ſecretaries of ſtate here, are not as ours.” a 
kind of prime miniſters, but as ours were, in the 
early reign of Henry VIII. a fort of principal 
clerks or notaries, to write down what: may be dic- 
tated to them, from the Sovereign or his miniſ- 
ters, and to memoriſe the OD determinations 
of the council. 
All dictates of * kind 2 min 8 
whole circle of the royal dominions, and operate 
as edicts againſt which j is no appeal, and Norway 
as immediately under the dictature of this coun- 
<il, as Denmark, or my of che King I exterior 
royalties. | 
Norway is anda this OE governed by what. 
the people of ſouthern Europe call a Viceroy, 


we a Lord Leuteben. and eee a Stadt- 
1 „„ holder, | 
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holder, he is uſually of the royal blood; is one of 
the Privy Council, but ſeldom if ever permitted 


do ſee his government, but only to receive the pro- 


fits; his deputy reſides at Chriſtiana, and has un- 
der him four provincials, and a great number of in- 
ferior magiſtrates, accountable in order to their 
. reſpec ive ſuperiors, and all immediately anſwer- 
able in ſpecial caſes to the King. 

The principal iſlands adjacent to Zealand are 
uſually under the general Governor of North Jut- 
land, and ſome are diſtinct governments, and, as 
South Jutland, a particular Governor. 
The laws of this country merit, for their bre- 
-vity and perſpicuity, the eſteem of mankind, cal- 
culated to avoid all kind of litigious chicanery and 
trick, ſo common to England, and many \other 
countries; and ſuch plain laws, in ſome meaſure, 
counterbalance the loſs of liberty, as the conduct 
of the law, in moſt countries, is a yoke upon the 
necks of the people, as intimates the maſt "wy -- 
_Navery. 
My Lord Molefworth on FE ſame ſubjea WN 
à very apt remark, on its being objected that the 
creation of ſuch conciſe laws, and the ſmall ex- 


pence of the procedings, was chiefly owing to the 
poverty of the country; © it is not denied, and 
perhaps a right ſenſe of this was the firſt cauſe of 
ſo good a regulation of Juſtice, for ſince the King 
was reſolved to empty the pockets of his ſubjects, 
it was not for his advantage to ſuffer others to do 


= Fa and ſhare the gains with him, - - Thus much may 
| 3 with 
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with certainty be averred, that the Uke regulatioff - 
would not only agree with, but conſummate the 


happineſs of a free country, and this inſtance of 
Denmark makes it evident, chat ſuch a Ts. 


is practicable.” 
By his Lordſhip's hm it is a pratticable;:: 


than probable, and naturally brings to one's mind, g 


a certain circumſtance at Paris, where a number 
of aſſociate poor, that ſerve the city with water in 
buckets, are ſo much a match for the King and 


his army, as not to permit the water to be laid i into >, 


the houſes in the like convenient manner as in 


London, tho? often propoſed ; and I am 1 | 


hve, that in a ſimilar caſe, our lawyers would aptly 
imitate the Pariſian water- carriers. 


The laws being ſo ſtated, makes a very dome 


diſtinction between Denmark and other abſolute 


monarchies, as in ſome the laws are as perplext - 


and litigious as in England, in others entirely diſ. 
cretionary in the breaſt of the magiſtrate, and others 
a medley of both diſcretion and perplexity ; ſo that 


theſe conciſe laws are an expreſs rule of conduct, 


% 


and may be eſteemed a very ſingular and diſtin- 


guiſhed happineſs to the ſubjects of Denmark, 
in which they may be ſaid to excel all ather nations. 

Their Courts, in the ordinary courſe af proceed. - 
ing, are of three diviſions each af them-impows' 


_ ered to give a definitive ſentence in all caſes be- 


tween man and map, and from each of theſe an 


appeal to the next ſuperior, but the PERL may” 


not in any begin again. 
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In cities and ons the lower Courts are the 
| _by-fought, in the country the hetreds-fought, both 
much reſembling our manor and ſheriffs Courts; 
from thele lies an appeal to the burghers in towns, 
and to the provincial Courts in the country, and 
the laſt appeal to the high right, where the King 
| himſelf fits ſometimes in perſon, and reſembles our 
Chancery in every thing but time and expence; 
and the uſual cauſe of this laſt appeal, is when any 
diſpute preſents, for the deciſion of which, no po- 
tive article is to be found in the law, which rarely 
happens, it is then in the high right to emen, 
_ from which there is no appel. 
In reſpect to the revenue, the Rent Ender 
\ reſembles our Exchequer, and the Court is com- 
l poſed of ſome members of the Chamber, the Ad- 
mi miralty, and the College of Commerce and 
here is heard and determined the appeal of mer- 
- chants, when goods wo 5 dog to be ſcized Prog 
. ſalaries of the judges are” but mall, — 
ate paid out of the Exchequer, and have no 
1 dependence on fees. In towns, it is one hundred 
tixdollars paid out of confiſcations; i in the coun- 
try, they Rae the produce of a farm, rated at 
ten tuns of hard corn; and for each ſentence, ten 
4 s from both plaintiff and defendant, n ci- 
ties double that fam. 
In theſe Courts the judge in His A inſerts 
8 We law on the pane in debate, and the reaſon 


* 
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which his judgment i is founded, but in the hight | 
: right no reaſon is given, or but very ſeldom. * .. 
As the laws are ſo plain, every man may plead 
| his own cauſe if he pleaſes; but as he may not 

be able, and alſo poor, the magiſtrates take care 
to find them proper advocates z upon the whole, 
the charges of the law are very eaſy, tho? ſtampt 

paper runs ſometimes very high, as a com . 
may go through the three Courts for fifty rixdol- 
lars, unleſs the ſum in conteſt be very large, which 
is only equal to ten pounds ſterling. And hows 
ever the cheapneſs may be preſumed to encourage 
law-ſuits, the plainneſs of the lays utterly in 
all litigious proſecutions. 

In criminal caſes, the buſineſs is uſually n 

a very narrow compaſs, and commonly centers in 
theft and manſlaughter, and execution done on 
offenders at one ſtroke with the ſword, Av 

At Copenhagen, in reſpect to the ceconomy of 
the city, a Policy Maſter preſides, who inſpects 
proviſions, and all kind of merchantable wares» 
keeps the ſtreets in good order, and takes particu- 
| lar care that ſufficient bread corn be provided at 
| a moderate price; and in caſes of fire, that aſ- 
ſiſtance be always at hand, and none bus what * 
provides preſume to interfere; a circugſta 

Ning the attention of every well rd 8 2 ov. 
There i is one cher circumſtance, ick is very 
Gigular, and equally worthy notoriety ; there 
f are but two Apothecaries allowed in Copenhagen. 
appoints 


r 


appointed by the College of Physchns * by 
the King; at certain times their drugs are regularly 
| examined by proper judges, and tho' they always 
| take ready money, at fixt prices for all they ſell, . 
yet are they obliged to note down in a book every 
particular, and to whom the ſame is diſpenſed, 
by which means all drugs ſo diſpenſed are perfectly 
good, and no danger of wilful or accidental poi - ; 
ſonings. When my Lord Moleſworth wrote 1692, 
the trade of Denmark very low, and .conſe-... 
quently circulating caih was very ſcarce, . beſides . 
which, there was neither a general, nor an aſſig- 
nation, or loan bank, neither an exchange calcu- 
lated to take goods off from the hands of the 
manufacturers, or perhaps not many manufac- 
tures for the market; money was every day vary- 
ing its nominal, and no man ſafe in taking it for 
a week together, in which deplorable ſituation no 
wonder that ſpecie of value was ſcarce, as moſt of 
it went to the foreign banks, and few ſeemed 
willing to appear to have money. Since which 
time, ſeveral wiſe and judicious regulations have 
taken place, and the whole form of civil policy 
ſeems to have been turned to public e 
and 1 doubt not, but a man on a proper occaſion 
ight pick p a thouſand pounds in Copenha- 
iy as in London; ſo that whoever 
_ of Denmark as it appeared in 1692, and. » 
ſuppoſes it the fame ſtill, will be ſtrangely deceiv- 
ed in the Rate and N of that theiving mo- 
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The government of Denmark, in reſpect to „ 


; nein has been as much varied as other politi- 
cal branches. Before the reformation, the cler- 
gy's power was too high for the regality; and 
tho? between that and the famous revolution, the 
prieſts retained ſome ſhare of power and influence, 
they are ſince that time the meer tools of the 
Court, and their preferment entirely depends n 
their ruling the politicks, as well as directing 
the morals 01 the people; but they are neither 
employed i in civil affairs, entertained at Court, or 
at the tables of the great, where grace is always 
pronounced by a menial ſervant; nor muſt they 4 
in their pulpits, or otherwiſe, . interfere in political 
matters, other than praying for the King, and ex: 
horting the people to paſſive obedience. | 
Inſtead of Archbiſhops and Biſhops as forma 
is conſtituted a ſuperintendency, and within the 
Daniſh dominions there are ten who preſide in this 
new ordination, and each, as in epiſcopacy, have 


their diſtinct dioceſs, one in Zealand, one in W 


| For in Jutland, and four in Norway. 
They have not any temporalities, bold not any 


* 


; ecclefiaſtical courts, no cathedrals with dean and | 


chapters, but are very properly employed inſpect- 


ing the conduct of the inferior clergy and people: 
The ſuperintendent of Copenhagen ſeems to have 
the ſupreme dictature, ſomewhat reſembling an 
Archbiſhop or Primate, and receives from the 
crown a ſalary of two thouſand rixdollars, exactly 


the par of four hundre 1 PC 1 } | 
conſidering the coun 7, be dee 5 
thouſand pounds; thoſe of Jutland and Funen fif. 
teen hundred rixdollars; and thoſe of Norway « one 
© thouſand; a calculation extremely well conceived, 
and on which each in his ſtation can live very gen- 
teel, and their condition nearly equal, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſeeming difference of their reſpective ſalaries. 
It may poſſibly be from the nature of the go- 

vernment, that the tempers and diſpoſitions of all 
ranks of people are in a kind of equilibrium, ſo 
chat as you, on the one hand, meet with but few 
of extraordinary or ſhining talents, on the other 
hand, as few appear in the characters of madmen, 
| fools, or enthuſiaſts, every one keeping the beaten 
road of common ſenſe, and but rarely adventuring 
out of that uſeful track, which calculates them at 
once for every branch of ſocial happinefs,, and for 
the laudable purſuit of plain honeſt induſtry, by 
which, .if they do-n6t acquire great wealth, they 
gain what is perhaps better, competence 223 con- 
tent. In their marriages there ſeems ſomething 
particular, if it be true, that hardly coincides with 
this placid character, which is, that it is common 
and allowable to be as free with their miſtreſſes be- 
fore, as after marriage, and that it is ſufficient the 
ceremony takes place before the woman he 
vered; but if it be fo, I ſuppoſe it to be the'tule 
of government, that under ſuch- engag nent 


an muſl-marry. | 
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